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oiin BrKKVMAN’iS poctiy ripened from 
dignified impertuiulity tu comic egoism, 
and decliiiL’d front that into 9ober self- 
. It is the work of the middle 
mat holds and rewards its reader best, 
to create that union of mask and cxpo;£, 
■bad to tome to terms with the dis- 
i »t his early life. 

ynun'i pJicnts were devout Roman 
it's living in J small town in Oklahoma, 
the age nf five John used to serve at 
s.for j priest he udored, and he went to 
itltulic tdio-il. But his father, a pros- 
Ms banker named John Allyn Smith, 
p ami Ihiselessly accused his wife of 
Ibi^ tu leave him. The couple had two 
■ Joint and a younger child, Jefferson. It 
I as if thu father preferred John ; he 
fishing and shooting with the boy, and 
Jimes took hint nlong on military man- 
a — fur Mr Smith was nit officer in the 
lul Guard. The mother, a school readier, 
* to have preferred the younger, less 
le .ran 

len Juliii was ten years old, the family 
Ira ra Tampa, Florida, on the Gulf of 
ko. Here tho piety survived while the 
pmanlal agitation grew. Mr Smith now 
D threatening tn take one of his sons, 
| out tn sea. and drown himself with 
W . Finally, the father shot himself 
Jo the window of John’s room, 
i Smith then moved her family to New 
where she was courted .by another 
r i Angus McAlpin Berryman, 

- !? r son tearocJ and disliked. She 
Berrvman atid he adopted tlie 
who took his name. Meanwhile, John 
ytathDhciSm arid began writing. When 
M fourteen, he left home to go to 
«opal school In Connecticut. Here he 
to like the chaplain and Eplscopalian- 
unlia PPV years at odds 
55«° th n r Waking constantly 

i a i«S nrt J l £ ^ d ? wn 0n the tracks 
'Strain and had to be pulled off. 

he reached Colombia University 
meet a fatherly .mentor who 

Vafivn a 1 ‘ f ? time model - This wa$ 
wdwi? 2? n ' , lhe distinguished scholar 
At ba<1 a reputation as a 

a P *an Doran’s classes. 
He* fnJ decid * d , t0 follow his master's 

scholar- 

U1 ? 5 l“ s own career. Ha 
I'vJFPS'+V tl eat l» and learpt to 
On taking 

^ffre h Camh^ a ^ ^ fellowshtn that sent 
Auiif^r bri ^ 8 ' I I* England, Berty- 

>rt D/]^ h T^ Sflir as a > an of lette «- 
uyjap Thomas and . had tea with 

: ft 0 wrote mnrn __ J : . J 
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The life of the 


Xk.tha Vah , £ C109 01 the Partisan 
ftnd the liberal 

H} lift i^ eBD years ; Berryman 

&VW oi, ^f d not sfflfr 

Poets jf t' 4 memorable way from 

taught 

^PUcet U i 6S aad . P^Hshed poems . 

1 ^SoiS'h,? 6 . co f n p D f ed a powerful 
®ScrIHrS Ut k6 r l desk. He 

t,o: !PiUi icLT a: IW->Kort stories,-. 

• ■ 

Blowing with 

Ilf Whl ..deeply synfpathetic 


5 


'.turned- :Wm to 
dl ^l lus »onmem with. 
lnfb > frhntic ' 

^V.sedtlce' a SSf^‘ f OT w0nwo 

taoig d “-rivalry with 

by flM a si* f r^b , 
• ln'hUhS r f? tleil , SUfi88 - Jt l , e abrupt • 
religion, his'name-- 

: . •• "r — — 


. - if*, .v + * i *•: ' *'. x 


brought out a troubled awareness of the gap 
between the Asocial .person and tho private 
self.. • t 

Excluded from 'the jearly poemS was the 
hesitant inarticplatettess of Itne worried be- 
gi.nner Wyinfe to find his feet on strange and 
chhlleiiglng ground. ; As . a talker; Berryman 
held listeners with irreverent; anecdotes and 
cohtic outbursts ; as a poet ha strove to 
sound dignified and meditative. Over his 
disorderly cycle of melancholy, alcohol and 
sox he inaintairied a literary facade that grety 
thinner and- thinner. “ The Lovers”, a. story 
he published in : 194S, suggests' the. uneasj ness 
Berryman felt at the ftaudujence rif his air. . 

Yet t|ie harly poems; disclose some' quali- 
ties that mark ell his versi. Bewitched, by 
Auden, Berryman preferred rhymed, sianzdii 
forpu to free verse. To fraraq or start many 
of the poems, 'ho used public facts— inter- 
national crises, speial disorders, the mlscel* 
lorieohs . news (if . the day ; and there or^ 
subtle particulqri(ies of tima and plade In the 
designs. For rill his ^impersonal Uy, the dls- 
etjtbqdicd ppqt intervenes constantly 1 be- 
tween his -subject and the reader. Often; a 
delibomtuly ruptured syntax quarrels ^vith 
the unbroken 'surface of style, suggesting go 
iharticulata self .behind the liferary charac- 
ter. To see the more transitory features of 
the poems Derrymrin .wrote before 1946, one 
need . not lbok .fgr, because he smnmarjzed 
them, hfdf-ddlberately,'. in a sketch of Aud- 
eo’s- early- work : * ominods, flat, and social ; 
elliptical and i^dlstindtJy.alUtslve : casual in 
torie'and fontt.i'frlghtariiiig In Ihfipbrt*. t . , 


1 Berryman married in 1942 (on Dylan 
■Thomas’s birthday, the . day before his own) 
a bright, patient woman. But the melancholy, 
heavy drinking, and Sexual gariiesmanshlp. 
went on. At Princeton lit the spring of 1946 . 
he fell In lava with ' a bibulous youngdr 
.woman who beat him dt ith own. sporL . Sbd. 
hrid a bus band and eHiftJ i . - afPaiy ' ■ 

turned into a chain of decells, ’ sopahttions, 
furtive nieotingi, and — Enr the poet — scorch- 
mg guilt. Bet ryman’s cluoiiic need to suffer 
pain became acute in sexual passion ; the 
wdiUitri v.liu lured .him add hurt him would' 
hojd him. - Before autumn his mis tress dec f- . 
ded she could live without the pner, : ami • 
abandoned Berryman u> his “helpless and: 

: devoted wife*’. .’ ' 

' . The hysteric*! sonhuM in- which he recordod 
this affair ' exhibit : th-? cl in u> of bis lijd <iori : 
ptrponWity. Thejr t*uoi ^y, furioUsIy break- • 
ing over the paitefn of site Italian rHymo ! 
sell ihtie, almost Justifies, tJi*?. rupture of syrim* 1 ; 
which the • poet Indulges ■ iti.f Bui, the 1 hndge- !\ 
podge : UriBUage anJ )uti|blif of :,imagek ter:';..; 
duCe the total qffeyt to! gr/itasquerle. . Whot ] ■ 
Berryman gained from - tlut expert mehV whS’' 1 ' 
tfio discovery that Jus -urftdP'Liianictei' niiitlebi 
stronger centre for. a piiem than the out hu 
Cultivated as an author : tie also begun |p |. 
appreciate tji3 grace of 'friarri^ulatciiess as a . 
disarming stylo for conveying tlio nature of . 
tiis prpugonlst : weak, corrltpt, and self- 
absorbed. t ;• . 

Suppressing the eobqeta (whiqji were not - 


published for twenty yfar.it, Berrynmn con- 
tin iied tn write nnpersonal pnums. with the 
influence nf Rnbctt LmU added tn tliat of 
Auuen and Yeats. One group called “ Nerv- 
nui Sorms" tn.uk* use nf liis panics and in, 
Cto-ipectivf glonni. in them the poet tried to 
re-create the cutisciniisiies-i uf ■im-ial neuro- 
He types. AH of ilicm tire oliscuie, ninrhUl 
sell ex:t in i uat ii mi by nn.ximi.-i iieianm Sinco 
Herrynuu cmchl nulv imagine oilier penpla 
a .’ *‘s peers of himself, the eleiuc-iit of drama* 
lie iii«ini)l(i»iie fails. Yet tlieso pnems fix smiiu 
ot his old s it lu,.— . ,in d estiililiih new tines. Ha 
Keeps tin- evliilacuting dialectic nt the son- 
nets, in win eli the poet hjilmL* from sharply 
cimtiiiued points nf view, replies to him-iclf 
nr lu-, ntisr.rt-ss, mid suddenly drops one tuuo 
I or its opposite. Each poem has three staumf 
of btx pentameter linos rhymt-J unmedict- 
ably The form ii Innior than ihe sniiuc-t but 
rtnitl eiinu^li t,i make siv-.iiifitunt burners to 

the waves m feeling. Ikdic.iiL-d t» hia 

lir-illier, rhe " \ervmis Snii<s " ?m*gest Burry. 
M,,,n s , tee hue. that he had iiow prmJttced 
sutiierlung not nmtvhed hv lie iiv ils. 

The m it cum e nf hi> Piincetnn love affair 
darkened the poet's suicidal glututi, and ha 
tui lied to psycluu n j |ysi s . p or t [ ]e rest 
his life lie had to spend long periods in pri- 
rateorgruup therapy, or in a lioipitjJ ; arid 
iin.illy lie joined Alcoholic, 1 ! An on vinous. But 
with all this care he stl|l derert‘oratfed,-and 
during his lasr monilis the Minneipolis 
ponce used tn pick him up and take him to a 
‘detoxification centre". If the knowledge 
ne wrung from so much sorrow could not 
at last preserve hint, Berryman was able to 
ripply it tn scholarship in a profoundly re- 
■ war ding way ; and his -Freudian study of- 
Stephen Crane appeared in Mai. Mean- 
. vvhUe, it seems, ha had conferred on Robert 

- Lowell the part of the younger - brother 

whom ho wished to excel After Lowell 
brought out The of the Ktivanaughs t 

Berryman completed a poem matching its 

- design. The two works are Stauraic and of 
i comparable lengths. Both of them art* hum- 
ourless meditations in which a wife con- 
siders her relation to her husband while the 
poet's^ voice moves in and out of the frame, 
American history and problems of religious 

■ faith supply the intellectual substance of 
both. 

Berryman's Homage to Misrreii Bradstreei . 

. includes two peculiarly strenuous passages. 

In one, ending the first third uf the poem, 
the young Puritan bride fries to express the " 
pain she feels in giving With to a child! in 
the other, much longer passage, filling tho 
puddle third. ; the.- poet- imagines .himself 
coinmuniiig with tier; spirit and in effect 
seducing her- , . . " 

.. It is entirely fit-Berryniiin’s eburapiqr, ilrai,. 
life should! -have Ann? BvaiHireet speal; of, the; . . j 
fri^erlda. arid isolation, df toloni^I 
i OP th e rigpriy uf an; trtcqu cb emu n*, arid un der- 
go a seduction Of her t-pirit by that of the 
poet. His imagination nf women umds itlwaya 
to the idea nl a lonely girl who desires him 
ami whom lie may love and leave because 
otherwise she will lehvo him. His Idea of 
' love tends to vnUimuouiness, not temlcmexs, 

' and nut a i>assioti tor an irreplaceable person. 
Because hri liked lo compare writing tn pap 
turitiou - arid poems to children, Jlctrynuiri 
.could easily supply; th^ vbice of a wife who 
write** didactic t*or>te wjnlq producing eight- 
i children. Because he believed, flu* cmmhm of 
Ifugh art myst nerve an^ajpprenticexUip to . 
j] pain, thcro is lia^dJy ariy limit ti> the suffer, 
ih'g he qgii Inflict on: Alitid pradsirctit.; in- . 
...fatuoted .with |iis dwift creotiuti, J»e ivies, *' I 
-ml!s* i yoii'Aniie , f, Ads ant frdm oilier jhys, 

■ she says 11 1 ivoof. to .fake yiiu fur riiy luver ”, 

. The stanza- foriti is difficult; invulvilig four ‘ 
difrarentline lengths: and an fntiir.Uc- rhyme 
scheme. Tn fit. JUs word S ' in. ‘ Bor ry mini " dis- 
rupts Ida ffytttak. even mot*e arbitrafilv hers 
than pi his iionoots, ^its. conceits and km- : 
guage ar« again frantic with incongruity.. If 
the pdem received unustial attention^ tlio 
Yflqsnri is thot a shocking mixture of religi- 
osity. with sexuality will attract inteHigeot 
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readers if it is served ill exult oil 1 minimise. 
The rn jit solemnity nf t tic poet's pcisLure dis- 
combed a frivolous response In his vngitiies. 
The obscurity of ill? poem, its uir of histori- 
cal leu riling, its quasi-sublimity of tone, all 
pink’LiccI it from ilio .jticf^ineii l ii might liave 
drawn. 

Within the hi/arre ilc.-.ign of Hnnuige to 
Mistress Brad street otic finds vtriuubJe 
devices. If Berryman chose u difficult stanza, 
lie employed it flexibly, varying rhyme 
scheme and line length. One sees the possi- 
bility of u form complex in itself and so 
handled its to offer interesting variations. 
The give and take between author mid pro- 
tagonist, the quick ciumgcs of voice and 
viewpoint — especially in the middle section 
of the pnetn — rccuptuie the life-giving dialec- 
tic of the sonnets. The binning nf identi- 
ties, .sometimes leaving us unsure of the 
speaker, reminds us nf Berryman's brooding 
over selfhood. A thoughtful rcuclcr emmur 
escape rhe impression that the poet is often 
talking to and indeed consoling himself : 
"I uni u man of griefs and fits/trying lo lie 
my friend. M 

About the time the poem was published as 
a book, Berryman’s first murringe euded in 
divorce ; mid though he married again in 
1056, lie was divorced once more, only to 
marry u third time in 1961. Meanwhile, be 
worked on another long poem, or collection 
of poems, ultimately known us Dream Songs. 

The speaker of these poems is called 
Henry, a name given Berry mun by his second 
wife in u routine domestic joke. In his hook 
on Crane, lie had examined the novelist’s 
addiction to this name and observed that it 
belongs, among other characters, to the inn in 
figure of <t long story called “The Monster ”, 
which Berry mau analysed and praised at 
length. Crime deals in that story with the 
rciatiun between a doc lor mid his Negro 
hostler, Henry Johnson. Tho duct nr’* little 
boy is fond of Henry, turning to him for com- 
fort when he is in disgrace. Henry prides 
himself on bis good luoks, stylish clothes, 
and effectiveness with Indies. When the doc- 
tor’s house catches fire, Henry in effect res- 
cues the little boy. But while doing so, he 
collapses, his face is destroyed by acid, and 
his mind is unhinged. Though he sur vivos, 
Jic becomes n crazy, if harmless, monster with 
no face. He terrifies everyone who sees him 
and must live finally wearing a veil,, cut .off 
from almost all companionship, singing in- 
coherently to himself. The doctor alone can 
and will, look after him. In, a savage irony: . 
the doctor’s faithfulness tb his son’s rescuer 


mins his medical practice and brings down 
social ostracism. 

Crane pays attention (o the hostler’s speech. 
Henry Johnson is fluent and elaborately 
polite; blit lie talks in the deepest Southern 
accent, with no regard Cor grammar. Out- 
side rhe doctor’s home he makes two speak- 
ing appearances, both scenes uf courtship. In 
the first, the young lady is thrilled by his 
cleguitcc mid conversation ; she keeps him 
for hours. In the second, when he is the 
escaped monster, she flees, leaving hint to 
mumble repetitiously into the void, sentences 
like, “ T Jos' drop in ter ax ynu ’bout or 
daince ", 

a.s an undergraduate, Berryman had l old 
o fellow student, named Brooks Johnson, who 
hared Negroes, that he himself had “Borne 
coon blood One assumes (hat Crane’s 
story excited Berryman’s fears about the 
division of his own life her ween (lie eloquent 
public figure aiul the inarticulate, hidden 
self, the fear that alcohol and skirt -craziness 
might turn hint into a monster, the fear that 
his love would destroy those who hoped to 
rescue him. Berryman's Henry Is a white 
man in blackface who speaks at times the 
dialect of Crane’s monster ; add the poet 
presents Henry with the suihe blend of 
farce and pathos that Crane uses for Henry 
Johnson. 

But: Henry is only one of the poet's masks 
in Dream Songs. The drama of Berryman's 
work is often taken from that of the old 
minstrel show. In this there were I wo end 
men, Mr Bones and Mr Tombo,. who respon- 
ded to questions pm by the middle man 
or Interlocutor. Just as Mr Tambo played 
die tambourine, so his opposite number 
played tho bones, or flat sticks used as 
rhythmical clappers. It is >as impulsive Mr 
Bones that Henry bandies questions with a 
shrewder self. The s^und of “bone” is 
almost a condensation of A Berryman ” ; and 
two Shakespearian allusions probably enrich 
the name. In /I Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Titania, bewitched, asks Bottom, wearing the 
ass’s head, whether he will heat music ; and 
Bottom calls for ” the tongs arid the bones ". 
In 2 Henry TV Doll Tear sheet curses the’ 
skinny beadle who Is dragging her to punish- 
ment, and cells him " Goodman death, good- 
man bones Berryman knew Shakespeare 
too well to miss these references. Bat even 
without them it . is . clear that, the death- 
loving music-maker , Bones wants, answers 
from the poet’s more reflective faculty, the ' 
voice of chastened wisdom- " Conic away, Mr' 
Bdnes ”, says the middle man. Among these ' 


forces hovers the poet who >'mg< in himself 
of love and despair, whose veil emu-oul.s his 
ugly void, and whose ugliness hides his 
nobility. 

As the Dream Songs proceed, the mach- 
inery of the minstrel show often rusts in 
idleness. But ihc motifs connected with 
Henry dominate the work. When limy mun 
analysed Crane’s story, he lingered on the 
theme of rescue ; and it is obvious i licit he 
found great power in the doctrine that who- 
ever preserves another mail from ruin is- 
likely to be destroyed for his zeal. In Dream 
Songs Henry appeals for rescue in a number 
of figures, male and female ; but he also fears 
they will harm themselves if they help him. 
" Cling to ine ”, he suys, *' and I promise 
you'll drown too.” He yearns to succour 
those who need him ; he feels guiliy for fail- 
ing allies like Del more Schwartz. He writes 
a siring of elegies for poets who were nor 
preserved. He wishes lie had rescued his 
own father, and that his father had rescued 
him. Above all, he disarms (he reader, who 
must pity, love, forgive, and save this mar- 
tyred poet. 

Lowell published Life Studies while Berry- 
man was writing the Dream Songs ; and 
Lowell’s habit of undercutting his own des- 
pair with a humorous, ironic commentary 
probably influenced his friend’s work. But 
long before he read Life .Studies, Berryman 
admired Pound's Cantos. He had been struck 
by Pound’s use of masks and once described 
the subject of the Cantos as ’* the life nf the 
modern poet”, wjhlch is nearly the descrip- 
tion he gave .of his own subject. An older 
model still was Song of Myself. Whitman 
frames his cheerful egoism In disarming 
humour. He makes a drama nut of self- 
observation j fjOjr lie. is “both in and nut of 
the game and watching and wondering at 
it ’’ ; and in Calamus he warns any followers, 
“ t am not what you supposed. . . . The way 
is suspicious, the result uncertain, perhaps 
destructive.’ 1 ' 

There are, signs, that Berryman hoped to 
impose order on ( Iri$\vork not only by a web 
of recurrent tqbtifs and the drama of self- 
consdou&ness but felso more mechanically. 
The number seven finds its way into the 
scheme. Dream Songs is 7,000 lines long, 
divided into seven books, of which Mil were 
published separately as 77 Dream Songs. The 
number of poems in Book IV, Books V-Vll, 
and the entire collection is also divisible by 
.seven; and these sections are not insignifl- 
.cant: The 1 middle book, IV, is h .de$rci)t ii)tO: 
hell; heCe the 'poet speaks us a buried, 


decaying corpse but smW 
i he hook. One thinks if a!; 
Acnenf, ulso marking a 
man’s father’s suicifc i s ^, h 
first poem of Book I, thi wh* 
uf Book III, the last poem off 
the penultimate poem of 


he poet imagines himself 
homa, digging his father *2 
With an axe the “start" of feej 
If one looks for coherence i D ft. 
the metrical form may mu.® 
best. It is derived from the 
had used in his “ Nervous &J 
poem has three stanzas of 
The pattern they approach ink 
ami Ibst lines of the siana d. 
three beats, tho others fir* g JJ 
mal. Tho tendency is for the tbi 
rhyme with the lust and for tfuenl 
bff either in couplets, ar & 
ubfcabc, or unbeeb. But the paiioik 
freely. Often the lines are n <& 
or do not rhyme, When tit fa 
regular, the poem is likely tobeq 
The charm of this form a fai 
lines boLh enclose and connect, fc 
and'llnk 'the tercets and souths* 
poem ; they also tie the' pen 
another. Sometimes the pea b 
opportunity for a dialectic of ^ 
strophe, cpodc. Berryman bn t 
a rhymester. Yet the unpredkfa 
and appearance of rhyme works;k 
nn Ironic bounce to bleak pass# 

- None of these elements will u 
the ’appeal of the best Drum fa 
trhe' 1 that as one advances tlr* 
lines, one gathers Infortiiaelai i 
habit? 'that make tho shape or a 
the separate poems clearer, la! 
of' the work is ho greater ibl 
sonnet sequence. In fact, tfa fc 
Dream Songs involves a-Kturt* 
Heilman's sonnets,' with tba In 
frriiti the figure of the.misirttlii 
Wllty/of the poet. : . 

,','fke'r^‘of course, the InlSsW! 
tire pot between cllfferent perfa 
grp they, ns In. "Nervous fa 
Homage to Mistress Dnxhwti.i 
In a dramatic, monologue. Wtel 
tho framo In those fiOMte faJ 
centra of Dream Songs: The* 
Internalized. At the same iltw 
of naming the protagonist Reno* 
a itd speaking of him in the ™ 
Berryman transcends hil 
■ the poet's self bnt'hh aib^dtilj 
self become tho theme.’ The w* 


•ikcr This fact ripens the way fur 
; Xmliii virtue »f the Dream Songs, tUeic 
o,, snirieimios comic, soiuciimes grim: 

muhln't bear lo grow old, hut wegraw 

?ur differences aciumulule.. Our skin 

iciism droops: it alters. 

. courage, things uie not what they 
have been 

they will never again. Hot hearts 
grow cold, 

rush to the surface falters, 

rrtive grows » be disappearing smil 
nail & uncertain, young oguin 
not in ,l, c same way : 

■iclltus bud a wise word here to say, 

,cli I forget. 

|, owning bis despair In Henry and Mr 
ies, Berryman puts it outside himself; it 
|otv tame and uppmuchHhle, something to 
K*niih and ridicule. Kven when the deo- 
Bfi cvplifitlv suicidal, one feels (wrongly, 
u) that the poet can control it and put it 

eyes with which 1 sec so easily 
| becumit closed. My friendly heart will 

Stop. 

n’t sit up- 

jme, soon you won’t like it ee— • — 

%a than a pesthoutse ; and my thought 
all gone 

he vanish of the sun. 

vanish of the iimnn, which Henry loved 
claiming nights when. Iletiry young was 

moved 

delicate ladies 

h ripiicil-off pumic.s. mouths open to 

khiS. . 

say the coffin doses without a sound 
lowered underground ( 

ary, the poet cuu drop his civilized 
along with the anxiety that civiliza- 
eciis. He develops an expressive stylo 
if tho inarticulateness that fascinated 
and that belongs to our time ; and 
h It lie not only disarms us but shares 
rdl ess ness of reuders who distrust 
e and fluency. The inarticulateness 
misnamed monster talks for those 
™“*e monsters taking over the world, and 
ava found no rnliercnt language to 
n their horror. 
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| The poemeoi Sextus ProftrirlWa . 

.. A Bilingual Edition ’’ l ■ l i 

translated, with an frittoefuetfon, ’ - 
• py J. P. McCullough , 

Pound's' brilliant Homage, rp Sextus 
Propertius left many great poems , 

. ufilr0nsfalad. J. P. MoOulldugh's . • 
translations of tho complete poema. 
Indicates thal Propertius! sensibilities 
are closer to our own than those of '• 

-. -any of the great Roman poets '• 
except CafuHue. ;- 'V- 

Caii1ornis 437 pages £6.75 ■ 
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J ■; .©tafnlricwt.leflal IrigtituUans in the ..' ; 


studies in, Sptho^l . . 

DHtfqal and Interpretive Essays ' i 
edited by S. fiaul Kaahap 
The contributors to this volume are 
S. Alexander, H. Barker, Raphael 
.. Demos, Guttorm .Flojatad. T. M.. 
FoyAyth, H. F. Hallbtt, Stuart ■ 
Hampshire, Francis S. Haserot, 

S. Paul Kashap. G. H. R. Parkinson, 
David Sevan. Rulh L. Saw, 

A'. E. Taylor,: and A Wolf, The 
editor has added a brief inlfaductlon, 
and a bibliography of works 
by and on Spinoza. • 

California 355 pages £5.40 . 


. • The Rlte’ptd Decline of Fidel Qastro ', 
;>! An- Essay In Goniempprary ‘History .i\ 
Maurice Halperjn 
Tha author spent three years In 
Moscow and nearly six years, from 
i1862 to 1968,' at the University of 
- ' Havana. He went to Cuba at the 
Invitation ol Che Guevara, and Ihdre 
gathered the materials for this 
InUmpte .portrait of the Castro . 
regime^ .- . 

in> California 300 pages. Illustrated 

■ • f 6.85 


2^4 Brmik Street London Wt . 'Daniels, fav . .' . 

: : v t . ' .. ■ • .. _• , .warnmes legal Institutions in the . 

.. '; i , : ‘ • . light of 1 their actual dependence 

■ Arlstolle’a School • • '*■: ' ' ' V upon social and political forces. 

' ' A'iSfUdy'of a Greek Edhoationsr ;• . ) Ceillorple ]28t pages £6.30 - 

. ^.Mbmutlbn • ■; : ;ol r! ^ - V-’, ‘.-i.'C**:. : 

J Jdfw Patriot,- Lyndti. - ; • . rtnvfH Mach " 

• ■, ! • Mfe* Work, end intiuenco . 

. ddnSidered hbfellh rbiallort to thb j 0 i,h T. Blackmore 
- V ltVWuni.jlhe Athewah’sanoiua/y . \ k Althouah ne nsrhona : 

■: *: • ' . • • feiownlw^tswolkon shock waves K 


( uwn/a. wpages ls.40 . : • fnformailon and Behavior In a 

! . • Sikh vmaga . 

Counselor Ayres’ Memorial 1 1 Social Organlzatioh Reconsidered 

A Novel by Machado de A^sls ■ ; Murray J. Leal 

translated, pith, an introduction, : : : In this major study of a 9ikh 

by- Helen Oaldwell • . : . ; •-! ' •.ccnimuhlty jn Central Punjab the 
This lasi novel of Machado de Assis author develops important 
(1839-1 908). ; Brazil’s greatest ^ thporelical concepts Intended to ■ 

novelist, is a sequel lo ; *. - . r: provide a majpr alternative to • :• 
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A i.i iny SuiiiIliv morning, on vurNiinii 
as well us Fellowship, lie timid uni rest : 
bitterly he .shook his licutl. 

—Mr Bmies, rho laird will brine us to a 
... nation 

where everyluiily only rest.— I confess 
tlr.il notion bores me fiend, 

for there’s mi occtiituiiiin there, save find. 

If liiui, mid long experience of ills works 
has nol taught me Iris Jme. 

There was nothing to keep Iien-yuiaii from 
going on with Urn Draw Songs. Two 
appeared in his posihumous volume; anil a 
thousand more might have come out in his 
lifetime. Henry might have grown into u 
pulitic figure like Mr Dimle.v, airing his 
moods and opinions from day lu duy before 
an audience that had learnt what to expect. 


In the iv.iv nf gi.-iier.il iile-is and umr.if in- 
sights lien. vin. in has little tli.it is fn-sli to 
offer. Nciilier is lie ;i phr.isi* uuiker, nnr a 
m.igieinn with wurtls. It is emhleniiitii' that 
.i ('liildlninil disease should liiivi* iMsikened 
his hearing, hef.iilse his ear for rhythm is 
undistinguished. For nil Iris talent ami learn- 
ing. Ueirynt-.in cmiUl not conic near the intel- 
lect uni style of A mien or the middle-aged 
[.dwell. Once lie had circulated the most 
sensational facts of his private life, his 
richest treasure wus the ironic dr mint q( 
Henry’s diary. 

So it strikes one (is a hern’s mistake 
dial Berryman should luivo mrneil Iris hack 
nn this invent ion uttd chosen a simpler ex- 
ploitation of utilii .nialysis for Iris last tun 
books. KntU these culled ions aru cuiefully 


Loch Morlich 


on a spit of sand, a pine on tiptoe, enmigh 
apucc under the roots for a man to wulk thnni^U: 
they’re like a rusted grab abandoned by workmen 
decades ago, somehow the tree’s still alive 

in a wide clearing, a floor of roots to walk over, 
no growth in the triangles uf dry sand ; 
the ravel can never be unpicked, the loop* all 
uneven like u child's first attempt at weaving 

in a fertile corner, with earth and jumpera, 
a giant pine on its side, almost as white as quartz: 
it should be in a museum with metal rods 
supporting its bones and learned estimates of its age 

in the shallows, a stump (surely older still) 
with (wo moulded roots sticking up like horns : 
something has been retreating or advancing so 
long and stubbornly only the gesture remains 


ROBIN FULTON 


nigiiiii'/iMl. In lanv Xr I’ltme nuv mmv.i from 
part tu p.ul in a visilih- dii I'ctinu. Ni.-xu.il 
Iiiissiiui gives way to Hindi v .uiilritiim, which 
is (ivei tiiki'ii hy spiritu.il diii kuc.ss ; .uid at 
Jast till.* juiL-t turns to fJml tviili ,i set nf 
pr.ivcrs. in Delusions, lift, t piihlishiul pnst- 
hiiiiuiusl.vj, Berryman hugs Iris fairli revived. 
IT din his Hew be I v file re lie. old liilimi.iiisin 
seems hard to tell Frnni duluxinii ; mid he 
kiimvs his fa it 1 1 must seem foolish \n his 
nUI readers. After prayers of duiriit about 
his right to mercy, the poet eelehiui.es 
artists who suffered unleuK tike his own 
aiul met diffiailt deaths, liiuuiiieitt mor- 
laiity llirn mokes him eager In use death, 
to bring the reuiuindei' of Iris life into har- 
uiniiy with faith. In a further gi imp of pnems 
In* defiantly actepi*; his imiitneiH'ss anil per- 
Imps the need fur a death of Iris own. And 
so ,i < losing set of prayi'i'K sliuw him icody, 
ilislit'lieviug in hull and iiLcepting dealh as 
solvation or nothing. The bunk amounts on 
siime pages to u .suicide note ; “ I've bud it. 

I can’t wail. 1 ' Yet the final pnem reimtiiis 
affii maiivtt : “Aware to (he dry throat »f 
the wide bell in the wurhl . . ./niuckt In 
uliysin hy one shallow wlfe./ivitli the ponder 
both nf pricsihund & of Stare/ heavy upon 
me, vwi /nil tin* black same I dance my blue 
head off ! “ 

The ruliereiire of tlm last honks c.imiot 
replucc the pleasures of the Dream Sungs : 
their deliberate luminut ami indirection ; 
viewptniits that never stand still, u innc that 
Imps fmm aspituiion to ImiIiiis. Iii tbi* lust 
poems, the sin mi test humour seems uninten- 
tional ; it would lie ctvt'l to deal seriously 
with their serious arguntein ; their iiiiirticrt- 
lateucss is painfully artless. lUving dis- 
co vered that Iris seilslliilily uni Id hew itch 
us. Berry uuui wailu the error of growing 
solemn about it ; ami the reader's ui tent inn 
must move back (emu the poet’s attitude to Iris 
mind. Speaking lit the first person, without 
Homy tu screen him. Berryman challenges 
comparison with the inn.il brilliant poets 
alive. But his 111 oughts, us bate tlmughtu, 
neither please nor fascinate. The last hooks 
liiivo an iniense but narrowly duciimcn- 
taiy appeal. Thine who ore attached to 
the poet will read them for the scundA- 
loiiy information they supply about his 
life, for the pathetic account of his jour- 
ney home ward to religions faith, for the 
brave yo I edict Inh nf a mun who chose bis 
own way to die. 
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Dannie Abae 

FUNLAND AND 
OTHER POEMS 

Dannie Abac's first new poetry 
collection for five years 
includes Ftmlnnd, a major 
work which offers a comic, 
surrealistic and disturbing 
view of the modern world 
Jll-GOu.iHCd, /dppupotbark 


Jack Gratus 

THE GREAT 
WHITE LIE 
SLAVERY, 

EMANCIPATION AND 
CHANGING RACIAL 
ATTITUDES 

This new and controversial 
study of l ho British anfi- 
slavery movement reinterprets 
the rolo of Witborforce and his 
colleagues 
>3 7C-j i ill i.-:i Miml 


Godfrey Talbot 

TEN SECONDS 
FROM NOW 
A BROAD CASTER S 
STORY 

AcancUd auto biography from 
one of Britain's beat-known 
broadcastors and the first BjBC 
reporter accredited to the 
■Royal Family 

*') ru»i u»ii y/J • m:. iliu -iti.il, >< i 


Opportunities for good Socialis Letting others be 



IIUKH THOMAS : 

Europe : The Radical Challenge 

2 11pp. IVuidciit'clcI and NiniLon. 
£3.5(1. 

“ it is noi that tun liti le lius been 
auiri, hut luo much.' 1 Hugh Thomas's 
perfectly justified comment an the 
debate over Britain's entry into the 
European Communities i» by no 
means inconsistent with the judg- 
ment of ihu man in the street, dim 
no one Ims ever told him what it 
will mean. The fact is that, after all 
the nut pouring nf argument on the 
subject for iiiaru liiun ten years, (he 
expert has no more idea than the 
mnn in i lie si reel wliut the conse- 
quences will he. If this were ever 
In doubt, it would have been con- 
clusively proved hy the publication 
of tvvu letters in The Times in 
October 1971, presenting diametri- 
cally opposite views unci .signed l>y 
equal nil in hers nf academic econo- 
mists. Muttiiis mut and is (which 
menus only the change uf a tense), 
the verdict niusi be the sume hs that 
of liter Cliine.se professor on the con- 
s'oqn cnees of the French Revolu- 
tion ; it is u»i early to say. The choice 
nf an optimisin' or u pessimistic fore- 
cast is really »ulv u reflection nf 
individual temperament. 

Professor Tlminus Is an optimist, 
hut he is uu historian rat her tlutii u 
political or economic expert. As he 
Kindest ly inns it, he is »n amateur 
student of every topic discussed in 
his honk. Tile rouge nf topics is im- 
mense. It covers every aspect of Bri- 
tain's political, social and economic 
life. But just for that reason, only 
the amateur is reully competent to 
examine them ull. The expert in one 
field will be necessarily an amateur 
in all the others, and so less qualified 
than the all-round nmateur. because 
the null ter cannot he decided from 
one point uf view alone. The case of 
the equally divided economists shows 
this to lie so. Nevertheless it would 


oral survey uf the prospects uf 
Britain in Europe, because it emphu- 
sizes [hut whin the debate is really 
about, is opportunities, not pre-cast 
concrete certainties. There are 
opportunities fur social democracy 
in every depart mem uf the Com mu- 
ni tics, which will he lost unless they 
are exploited. Professor Thomas 
examines these prospects under the 
three obvious headings: political, 
social and economic. But he recog- 
nizes that tlie three are so closely 
interlocked that muny of his chap- 
ters could be transferred to another 
heading. This accounts for the 
otherwise surprising fact that he 
lias only two chapters in the social 
section, ns against nine classified as 
political and fourteen ns economic. 
For example, chapters on the multi- 
national company, the regions, 
monopolies, transport, energy, and 
luxation, though all classified a , s 
economic, have just as much snciul 
content ns those on social security 
and labour relations ; and the head- 
ing " political " could be written 
over every chapter in the book. 

IVlrh twenty-live chapters in a 
hook of only 200 pages, it is evident 
that evory chapter must be brief 
and to the point. So they are. The 
subject in one on which .the ten 
years’ debate lias abundantly shown 
that every sensible statement will 
he inconclusive, and vice versa. 
Professor Thomas's statements are 
succinct as well as sensible. His 
summary of the three contexts of 
the urgumeiU could hardly he bet- 
tered. Politically, he concludes, 
Britain is confronted by a -multi- 
national union whose charncter cun 
be inillienced from within mid 
whose influence cannot be evaded 
by staying' outside. Economically, : 
Britain is id danger, of being left as 
the only country trying to be a major 
industrial power with an internal 


us an outdated and even dangerous 
form of sovci oigmy, it will not 
necessarily he improved by Mih.sti. 
lining Niqmumiionul boundaries for 
national ones. May noi wars be- 
tween nations simply be replaced by 
wars between super-powers ? Will 
not riu* nations of the third world 
simply become clients of u now 
order uf sovereignty? And are we 
not in danger of surrendering out- 
own mature sovereignty into mure 
irresponsible and unaccountable 
bunds ? These are all grounds on 
which Britain's entry into the Euro- 
pean Communities wus opposed, 
principally but noi exclusively from 
the left. Professor Tlinmus. looking 
m the matter from a similar puint 
of view, is inclined to more 
enenur aging conclusions. 

lie gives prominence lo the issue 
of defence, like the Government's 
White Paper on the EEC In 1971, 
which unexpectedly pm defence in 
its opening section. It was unex- 
pected because there is not u word 
about defence in the Treaty of Rome, 
except indirectly in the preamble. 
But, as Professor Thomas realistic- 
ally points out, it is impossible to 
discuss foreign policy without discus- 
sing defence; and it is impossible for 
the European Communities not to 
have a foreign policy. He takes it for. 
granted that Europe musi have an in- 
tegrated defence. force, leaving open 
only the question whether nuclear 
weapons .should he under integrated 
'control. Given the traditional con-, 
yietfon of the French, Inherited 
Iroin de Gaulle. . tlini “ il n’y a dc 
force micl&aire uue rationale ", the 
question is ' likely to remain open 
for a long limy. 
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in respect of access to social ser- 
vices, changing attitudes to colour 
mid in female workers, nude union 


be folly for the amateur to step in and in female workers, in 
whore experts fear to tread unless he - relationships,, the r ordiuai 
had n definite and comprehensive bps pinre to ftain from the 
view of the problem, however it! ex- Community, than he (or si 
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irofessor rhomus sensibly con- 
cludes cIiul Europe must have n con- 
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DAVID McKtE aild CHRIS COOK 
(Editors) : 

TJw Decade ^oij Disillusion ' 
250pp. Macmillan.. 1335, • 1 V’ 


■ their dream. And one iu’ tlie oddities 
of editorship is that the ten essays 

. ■ on “ the issues” of the 1960s do 
. not include a :thorougli-going study 

■ of the irresoluble dilemma: how to 
support a growing welfare state in 


nary degree.. That wus the futui'e 
Coinmunwenlth, which meant 
omoreiu things to the two brunches 
or auti-European suntimeni. To the 
, left it mount the fd to. of the * third 
world ns reprdsenied by the new 
countries of the Commonwealth. To 
the nglit, it meant the “ kith and 
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[IS MURDOCH s 
be Black prince 

#pp. Clwtto and Wiiulus. £2.50. 



i title refers, of course, not to 
pjtvd Ill’s warrior son but to 
let, whom Iris Murdoch's nar- 
at one euphoric moment des- 
s as "the tormented empty 
1 consciousness of man seared 
the bright light of uvt, the god’s 
ed victim dancing the dance of 
lion". And it may as well be 
at once that the reviewer con- 
s The Black Prince to be Miss 
Jodi's Hamlet— a novel in which 
cuincs to grips with the crucial 
' ions that have preoccupied her 
since Under the Net, and In 
h. more pnssionately, densely 
eloquently than in any previous 
!c, she restates her philosophical 
ion, in the form of n question: 
i there ho a n murid, as it were 
kcspcui cuu folicity in the moral 


red various definitions of die 
it’s role, of the complex tensions 
lived in his duty tb form (“the 
union of love and its peri], 
ier iu art or life: to round off 
.Mlon, sum up a character . . . 
is got to have form, whereas lifo 
not ") and his moral obligation 
•lude “ reality with all its odd 
gent ways ”, She said then that 
ftrtht is “ Indeed the analogon of 
|ood man . , . the lover who, noth- 
'Itimielf, lets others be through 
‘i” And in her iatost novel she 
both symbolically (by constantly 
“ding us of Uamlat) and drama- 
(by means of a Hamlet-artist 
•tor), crystallized these monu- 
«t statements into o remarkable 
nal shape. 

ey Pearson, we learn from the 
of an “ Editor’s ” foreword, 
on persuaded to write the story 
unhappy love, Art has been 
oomj his aim has been to obey 
s of truth, however pathe- 
. s he later says) this may 
alack of tlie diguity cbmln- 
on a character ” In o work of 
JV at the shirt of the story, 
^bt-ydar-old retired tax In- 
jrnng a cosy 1 bachelor life 
riotte Street, planning to dls- 
seclusiqh and write 
wt Book. One of Miss Mur- 
. jpendid skills is to plunge at 
ationa. 
lounce 
by 


t 

t i 


if i 
f 
* 


•bed 
a hi 
w.durn 
m.r . sor 
iBb.1i 


Di 


that Cliristiati, the c.v-wifc he lied put 
out of mind, has returned from 
America a rich, mid dearly preda- 
tory, widow. 

The telephone simultaneously sum- 
mons him to the bedside of Rachel, 
wife of his old friend Arnold Baffin, 
and Francis (who plays throughout 
the familiar Murdochian role of un- 
lovable confidant, intruder catalyst, 
Sancho Pause sens tie}) shares Brad- 
ley’s discovery that Arnold, famous 
best-selling novelist mid ideal hus- 
band, bus just beaten up a desperate 
and vindictive wife. It is in this dis- 
tressed and disorientated state that 
Bradley, in a characteristically Mur- 
doch scene, oncotmters Arnold and 
Rachel’s only daughter Julian, at first 
taking her for a boy as she symbolic- 
ally scatters shredded love-letters to 
tho Bloomsbury truffle ; he agrees to 
coach her on Hamlet. 

It will not have taken the luibltual 
reader long to predict wlint follows 
this traumatic day’s events. Rachel 
seduces Bradley, Arnold fulls in love 
with tlie dashing Christian, Francis 


fn 





murder has set, thus losing his free- 
dom und his love forever. 

Yet, in spite of ineludramuiic 
tragedy blacker than Miss Murdoch 
has previously allowed, we tire surely 
intended to focus not on the cuusulity 
of Bradley's tale of love and death 
hut on its justification as a statement 
about vimto (which of course Miss 
Murdoch secs ns no less u concern 
of art than of living). For instance. 
Is Bradley the self-deluding egoist or 
the “postscripts” by the other pro- 
tagonists ? Is he another Accidental 
Mail, propelled (us lie himself be- 
lie ves at times; by the “ insubstantial 
shadow ” of soma 11 black Eros '* who 
predestines love and plunges him 
into knowledge and doom ? Or is ho, 
alone and justified only by his own 
words, the artist whose every act is 
an agonized inchlug towards truth? 

It is unlikely that Miss Murdoch's 
unswors are intended to be more 
than tentative— that has always been 
one foscl nation of her novels. The 
Black Prince is grimmer and more 
bookish than most but it is also full 
of tho very comic stuffy wlint Brad- 
ley calls " the foul contingency ”, of 


And, of course, Bradley falls in love 
with twonty-year-oid Julian. It has 
happened before, and not only in 
many of Miss Murdoch's novels, that 
an elderly man succumbs as though 
bewitched to a young ingSnue. But 
ror Bradley this lovo is, we are to 
accept, the artist’s fato; Julian the 
unattainable is hot a muso (though 
he cau at last verbalize his convic- 
tions about art, truth, Shakespeare) ; 
she is not, although she has been a 
schoolgirl Hamlet und provokes him 
to rape when she dons block velvet 
complete with skull, the iucarnatiou 
of his literary lodestar; she is, he 
comes too late to realize, the book 
he knows he must write, the hook is 
“ her deification ", 

Not, of course, that liis recollection 
in tranquillity happens during tlie 
hectic events of the novel. Bradley 
observes. In one of the elliptical 
philosophical passages which here 
flow naturally from the action, that 
human wickedness Is usually “the 
product of a semi-deliberate Inatten- 
tion, a sort of swooning relationship 
to time ” And he compares tills 
to the artist's knowledge of “the 
space between the stage where the 
work is too unformed to have com- 
mitted itself and the stage where it 
is too late to improve 'it . At 
such a moment of* swooning *\ Brad- 
ley allows Rachel to think Ue is hers ; 
" to Julian 


obliged at one moment to lend tho 
dirty socks, stulfed in his pocket 
after an undignified exit from 
Ruchel's bed, to her barefoot daugh- 
ter in the boutique from which no 
wants to buy her a pair of purple 
boots. Being a puritan, and easily 
disgusted, he is constuntly con- 
fronted with middle-aged, pudgy, 
pink and pear-shaped ladies needing 
affection; ho is nearly sick in the 
Royal Opera House ; he is embar- 
rassed by his (phallic) pleasure in the 
Post Office Tower. He — or his crea- 
tor — has sonic excellent jokes at the 
expense of reviewers castigating the 
too-prolific novelist. 

Not nil the devices quite couie 
off, and the Chhiese boxes of truth 
within the “truth” of Bradley's 
apologia do uot • seem necessary. 
You cannot disarm criticism by let- 
ting characters say thoy don't find 


other characters ^such as Julian or 
Arnold) very convincing. Miss Mur- 
doch herselt has disclaimed the con- 


scious intention of being “a philo- 
sophical novelist 11 and highly Values 
the naturalistic preoccupation with 
“ various individuals ” J yet she must 
surely now recognize tnot What gives' 
her work its own Individuality— 
here in its most thematic form— is 
her courage in tangling us all, and 
her various individuals, -with tlie 
philosopher's cerebrations. This 
time, the cerebrations are given 
shape in her narra- 
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The Hammer of God „« 
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’ tleinemann Young Books 


O Red Apple Books 

each 85p . . 

Naomi Lewis says!; “ They seem to me to be far. ahead of 
all other existing series for this age range in text, illustra- 
tions -and format. The illustrations In particular are abso- 
lutely marvellous, and «Wry very well with the stories. 11 . 
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The roots of a revolution 


EDMUND WILSON: 

To the Finland Station 


still alive, and tha Nazis as not 
merely alive hut kicking. There is 
ulsn a certain lack of perspective in 


A study in the Writing and Acting nf R book written before the full moil- for his life, Salm-Simon sought to 


History strosity of Stalinism was revealed, 

e Qn f -nr for coni nut nist theoreticians are cer- 

33upi tninly ripht in regarding Stalinism 

A Window on Russia a logical development of Lenin- 

ism unci not □ deviation from it. 
280pp. £3.50. When Wilson wrote admiringly in 

_ _ ... 1039-40 of the line qualities of the 

Macmillan. early Bolsheviks, he seemed almost 

. - . — - deliberately to ignore whut they did 

The late Edmund Wilson had u Ircady e “ c, J other in the decades after 

won a distinguished reputation us a *V S at t ,e Finland Sta- 

litcrary critic when his agile mind Jr 17, . . ... , . 

turned in two new direct ions : to the . i 6 00< * Western liberal that 

study nf tiio Russian language and 1,0 . W «V Wilson could scarcely com- 
of revolutionary .socialism. These prehem the strain of calculated bra- 
were parallel lines nf study because Unity which the Bolsheviks revealed 
in rhe nineteenth century, and liar- when they had secured absolute 
ticulnrly in Russia , there wore close power. He saw them In their early 
connexions bet ween literary and in- dnys ns persecuted idealists, made 
tellectual tlcvelopim-iits nil the one more attractive by their discipline, 
hand and socialism unit tom man ism their intelligence, and their devotion 
oh the other. Though parallel, the u> n cause. Two things distinguish 


Mrosity of Stalinism was revealed, restore Christianity, Welding was tho 
for com mu nist theoreticians are cer- first to claim that Christ was a corn- 


early Bolsheviks, he seemed almost in theory and Owen in practice sought 
deliberately to ignore whut they did to play the role nf a benevolent and 
to each other in the decades after omnipotent God. Marx reminded 


his story ended at the Finland Sta- 
tion in 1917. 


Wilson of a lublica.1 patriarch ex- 
pounding the will of God, and Engels 
“was to find his lost God again in 


Like the good Western liberal that " was to find his lost God again in 
Ik* was, Wilson could scarcely com- the Absolute Idea of Hegel ". Even 
prebend the strain of calculated bru- the three rornis of the dialectic re- 
unity Which the Bolsheviks revealed call the three elements of rhe Triii- 
when they had secured absolute icy. Wilson concludes that it is ini- 


power. He saw them In their early possible to understand much of the 
dnj's us persecuted idealists, made communists’ theoretical writings 
more attractive by their discipline, “ unless one substitutes for the words 
their intelligence, and their devotion history and the dialectic of history 

tn n fa.icn T.un . 1 . “ . .1 -i. ... i />. ] || 


linos converged, as on eminent Rus- 
sian inarliiinnticiiMi proved that 
parallels could, and they met even- 
tually in St Pcierahurg. The ti* , es 
of these bonks — one a re-issue of a 
well-known classic— neatly II lust rule 


Ids history of the revolutionary 
movement, which reached its climax 
in 1*117, from both his predecessors 
and his successors. Gno is his pene- 
tration of the intellectual roots of 
the in o vent e nr, which he traces back 


the convergence. A Window on to Vico and Michelet, proceeding by 
Hus sia echoes the phrase which way of the French anti-clericals and 
Peter tbe Great coined to convey socialists to Marx and Engels. The 


the words Providence and God ". 

It is un individual view of the 
history nf Marxism, which is natural 
for u Western intellectual and 
accounts for the inclusion in his 
story of such non-revolutionary hut 
anti-clerical writers ns Renan, Tame 


Peter tbe Great coined to convey socialists to Marx aud Engels. The 
his intention in founding St Peters- other is the personal character which 
burg as “u window mi the West”, he gives to the story by examining 
The title of To the Finland Station the biographies of his subjects as 


recalls the return of Lenin to St 
Petersburg in April, 1917, tn convert 
i he bourgeois revolution into u dic- 
lutorsliip of the proletariat. 

The earlier nf the two works is 
familiar, and is re|>rinred with little 
liberation except the addition of a 
preface in which Wilson concedes 
the justice of one or two -earlier cri- 
ticisms. He admits that he under- 
stated ilip vigorous persistence of 
the socialist tradition in France, and 
that he presented too amiable a pic- 
ture of Lenin. It must also be admit- 
ted that the passage of lime has out- 
dated lus story nt some points. 
Trotsky, for example, is depicted as 


closely as their ideologies. His atten- A , , 

tion to the influence of personality 

on the development of the revolu- NORODOM SIHANOUK with Intelligence AgOncy is not proved by 

tionary movement made Wdson one WILFRED BURCHETT : this short, self-justifying account of 

of the first to .elucidate the extraord- Mv Wnr W1 - (1 , h,a riA his political life, though the evl- 

iniivy love-hotc relationship between My « m will the CW deuce Is ividelj/' accepred. The 

the eaNy communists and institution- Cwnbodirt Tight for Survival book - s exuberance seems less iin- 

allied religion. 272pp. Allen Lane The Pongum moderate than that of the Prince’s 

Both Judaism and Christianity Press. £1.60. Penguin. Paperback, views of Indochina as given to Jean 
played a powerful rolo oven in the 50p. . Lacouture (L'fiulochine, rue tie 

lives of those who were trying hard- * Pdkin, reviewed in- the TLS on 

est to escape from them. Marx was When Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia February 11, 1972)— or is it 

i he descendant of generations of WBS overthrown by a coup d'dtat merely that propaganda sounds 
rabbis j Lussalle was devoted to the three years ago Ills country was at more propagandist in French ? Had 


A prince obsessed 


Cambodia's Fight for Survival 
272pp. Allen Lane The Pongum 


Both Judaism and Christianity Press. £1.60. Penguin. Paperback, 
played a powerful rolo oven in the 50p. 

lives of those who were trying hard- 

est to escape from them. Marx was When Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia 
i he descendant of generations of was overthrown by a coup d'dtat 


synagogue as a boy ; Engels's youth pence and very largely under tbe 
wus dominated by Calvinist evangel- control of its government. This had 
ism. Though all of them renounced been achieved by a degree of coin- 

T promise with the Communist side in 


eventually intolerable to the United 
States and South Vietnam, who used 


The latest ♦ . . from Profiles 1 1 

WARSHIPS IN PROFILE,. VOLUME 2 . 

. . Twelve more classic warships of the world, 
are described In this seebnd bound volume 
. of Warships In Profile/rartglng from capital 
ships down to destroyers*: For the first. tithe . 
a modern. warship hgs been ohoseri, the 
nuclear-powered aircraft L , carrier,- USS; 
'Enterprise, the largest warship ever. built. 
The old carrier HMS Furious 1 has 5 been 
covered jn two sectlopa, ;as she underwent 
so much rebuilding to convert, her (roman 
18 !n gunned cruiser to a successful fleet 
•*' carrier iR Wofld WarlL Tnerearesupoessr 
ful ships and r tragic ‘ ships, - the. German 
• V i , . battlecruiser; .Soyd/fli,' . : which survived 

: ; ; tfemehdou s : damage lat ; Uutlahd, and the 

‘cruiser Exeter bf River-Plate fame, Ih'con- 
‘•;v •• •' " tfajst id: the' dog mad. antagonists Hood and 1 ' 
- Blstnargk,:'. .Those Worships ; have been 
given" a special: double-steed oentreapread 
; to, do justice td tHelr&lzs,/, Forth© first time 
T. .an ltallari shlp :has 'been featured,- the 


the new circumstances in Cambodia ance to tba Communist side in Viet 
to Invade and clear suspected Com- nam, can he claim thai the Americans 
munlst base areas and sanctuaries had no reason to concoct them. Pol- 
and to cut Communist linos of die Vfetminh and Vletcoug, he says, 
*“PiR! y li ■ " • ; . ' , . . . “the main thing was my un swerving 

Whether or not this was a declslver political, -diplomatic and material 
step .on the way te in ceasefire J n support h J “For years wo had offi- 
,,9*!®' fls is claMfted, Cambodia dally ’winked ut their presence “ ; 
ItseIC becaiue . another theatre of die . “ It was Lon Nol hlmsolf who signed 
war artd- has suffered- atrociously In many of the agreements with tho 


war ana-mas suiter etr atrociously in 
cohsOqtienco. Its govern nient does 

not govern, for the 'countryside is written' agreements, too, at a lima 
M 1 - the hands .of the Com- whan any connexion or connlVihice 
.muni 8 ts*~north Vietnamese, Sihnn- was officially and -repeatedly denied, 
PS* *■ vBtnponran partisans, . South and when the “ neutrality ” of Cam* 
Vietnamese, or-; whatever, CorrUfr bodia vyaa viuiniod and pioclnimed 
vu! Jf-? I ess - 1 ?i ven ^hpcace In bySihatiOuk'a ambassadors abroad. 
.’•Vietnam, a solution in Cambodia live 'exiled prince la .engagingly 
seems hardly possible except by coin- • frank, as he is elsewhere in admitting 
** l “ e Pr { ncQ f h’, p ®^ n K- the largo Vietnamese component In 
tm a sense , ,n which Sihan* hig freedom forces— Cambodian Viot- 
■ ■* urv ^ Is also that namese. but how does one tell? 

“ Other joints of interest emerge 

Whether there was aby war against from tho diatribe. Sihaqbuk received 
stnanouk by the American Central news of his overthrow in Moscow, 


many or the aurooinents with the 
NLF (Vletcoug) So there were 


years 


religion, other revolutionaries tried and Anatole France. Marxists would 
to harness it to rhe cause. Rnbcuf equally naturally repudiate it, but 
Invoked the Christian code at his trial they would have their work cul uni 
for his life, Saint-Simon sought to to explain such phenomena us tha 
restore Christianity, Welding was the conversion to Christianity of the 
first to claim that Christ was a com* daughter of the ox-suiiiiiiarisl, 
mu nist, and Enfantin even identified Joseph Stalin, which occurred a 
himself with Christ. Those who re- quarter of a century after Wilson 
pudiated religion most absolutely wrote To the Finland Station. Svet- 
nevertheless saw themselves as fuJ- la nit Alliluyeva is one of the stars 
filling God’s purpose. Both Fourier of the other volume, a collection of 
in theory and Owen in practice sought occasional nieces on Russian litera- 
te play the role nf n benevolent and ture ; Solzhenitsyn, the loyal 
omnipotent God. Marx reminded Komsomol and hero of the Great 
Wilson of a biblical patriarch ex- Patriotic War, who also turned 
pounding the will of God, and Engels Christian, is another. The strength 
“ was to find his lost God again in of Wilson's study of these and other 


deviants from the Russian norm, 
whether under the Tsars or the com- 
munists, is that he is able to relate 
their political and literary signifi- 
cance both to each other tuid to the 
deep currents of the social and intel- 
lectual history of Russia. Iiis talent 
for this aspect of criticism is such 
that it is all the more disappointing 
to find scarcely a word about 
Dostoevsky, except incidentally, in 
cither of these volumes. 

Although Wilson came late to the 
study of Russian — a fact which some- 
what weakened Iiis attack on Nabo- 


kov's translation of 
Onegin — his experience 
equipped him S* 
interpret the Riu&T 
hsh and American r&fc. 
lus reviews of other 
on the great masienZ 1 . 

able introductions t« S 2 

their own right. PujU? 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, aedS 
nil here. So me i«s ■ 
figures such as Tyutchev, 
lOvo-Kobylm, the 1% 
known as the central W. 
national murder. xmL 
dramatist. Always at his 
ful in offering itlumioati* 
sons, Wilson Introdu^Si 
torn readers as a Idod d 
Housnian (Tyutche?) u| [ 
son (Sukhovo-KobyM h 
delicate translations, in At 

at leBst, go farther iij 
Western reader to u r . 
in the original languid 
lation can do more iKu . 
to the argument tha it 
acquiring sufficient Ruin 
nigh insuperable, Wita 
titled to reply that thai 
what he himself did via 
pust his fortieth year. 
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onw: lias ever Imd any difficulty 

in recognizing d'Aniuinzio’s urn- 

«uely Italian quality* it is 
given due weight in a translation 
*•'10 Jullian’s biography (first 
hi France in 1971}. 
mumio himself proclaimed it 
ently. Even if he had not done 
grunted from his writing and 
. for he loved and plundered 
native language as he did his 
•sscs. The often vulgar plea- 
’with which he oxplored Its 
was the most triumphant ox- 
in of his Italianate essence ; 
lies a vocabulary almost Shako- 
nan In its richness. Though it 
a subsidiary theme, this 
‘slic creativity is by and large 
_ .died by M Milan, though 
a pitv that almost the omy 


The national style 
of d’Annunzio 


p]c of d’Annunsdo’s happy 
eness has been watered down 
instating coglione as “ fat- 

4 ". 

fAnnimzio’s deification of Ian- 
te expresses nil Italian cultural 
[but was not the only way in 
be embodied a national style, 
ftlmself Haunted many charac- 
pically Italian day-droams. Ceu- 
Pus Anglo-Saxons find it easiest 
acognivo the discreditable ones, 
laursc, and they ri-o obvious 
te]i. There was tbe conscious, 
(canine, sexuality, the oxuber- 
Ibtd taste which kept lilm afloat 
|he high sens of vulsnrlty when 
Mi would hove been sunk 
Mgh his literary judgment was 
kyi better than Ills visual sense). 
Self-delusion of the sermons on 
Dice and austerity from pom- 
m seclusion, or the operatic 
Stalling of retinues of admirers 
ferenphants tn set the scene for 
pastor. What has been less 
Dgly recognized is n physical 
Bgc whose setting is too indivi- 
Kaiid dramatic for Northern 
b ut which is ulso autlien- 
l963.'Russui^«J' luttao. 

50 ^-but .to iGw^K]y S is by foreigners usually 
ifld ouste.a 8IJ agso , ti on 0 f d'A'imunzlo a 

iincd- SlgnfflaiM.lv Italian mialitv. Tho first 


pence and very largely under tbe there been less turmoil in Cam- 
control of its government. . This had bodia’s relations with Thailand and 
been achieved by a degree of com- South Vietnam, turmoil which 
promise with ti\e Communist side in . Sihanouk did Uttle to remove, plots 
the Vietnamese .War, a compromise against him would have been less 


easy to concoct j nor, slvon what 
he now admits about his asslst- 


wliere he had asked lard 
mised military aid . to 
armed forces which Id 
equipment and weapoi^e 
he had terminated Anb 
tory aid in 1 963. -Russia £q 
the -promiso-r-but to r “ 
Nol, who had ousted i 
thereby gal ocq* sigh 
strength in tlte new. 
this and because It obi 
cognize his government 
sla receives its share® 
nouk’s indignation Is 
able. Chinese support 
likely to restore him, 
leadership of a Rujsiao 
Sihanouk's hatred rf 
cans is horrible to be 
trivial anecdote, in 
claim to have , scow 
appears at. tedious wupr 
sttlvUy* hia eag«M*«»; 
and to triumph 
however iijno^nt/U^ 

doubt- ou-ihfc '■ottw-ji* 

. plots .against,. 

which,' including tl 

ovoytUrow,. , or?, - rgM 
enough known. Of 
tiled- lo overthrow Wg 
read bis bbastfuL 
ranting book 
But the whole; 

This god^klng^Jf D ^|j 
turned , dcma^oKue, ^ 
ance fighter. 
sided over thejlfs 

for twenty-eight jo* 
peaceful years- ' OJJ 
followed hfs d e P flrtu i. ^ 
bodlaii dimension no r 
still. • 


kly Italian quality. Tha first 
*oi M Jullian’s account is that 
K more. Though meant for a 
hr audience, It goes beyond 
Ihough tho Italian inheritance 
tiling U essentia], it is pot the 
fetetmiuBiH. M Julllan takes us 
ti tlie Italian to tlie European 
pnrio There is plenty of 


evidence— musical, especially — of 

the formation of his dispositions by 
European trends, und the “exile” 
at Arcachon was turned into a public 
event. But as Mario Praz revealed 
years ago, the setting which hus to 
he resurrected for tlie full under- 
standing of d'Annunzio Is the world 
of tho Decadence, always an awk- 
ward subject on this side of the 
Channel. M Julliau has the ip’ctvi 
advantage hero of huving written 
already about the Symbolist pain- 
ters. It is the fln-de-sidcle of which 
they arc a part thnt provides tho 
true background to d'Annunzio, not 
the Italy of Carduccl through which 
the young man from the Abruzzl 
broke almost instinctively Jn search 
of soniothing else, something more 
chic. 

This world is amusingly oxplored 
by M Jullian with much personal 
detail and many welJ-choscn quota- 
tions in a fuirly loose narrative, with 
pauses for tlie scrutiny of important 
episodes. As a method, this is less 
successful in dealing with politics, 
when a closer attention is required, 
but it is successful in rc-crenting 
the personal and the social context 
of the d’Ammnzian phenomenon. It 
is a terribly sei [-conscious aud 
serious coutext, and rarely touched 
by anything that rises above tho 
second-rate. 

The master himself, whatever 
other human or even nmurnl quali- 
ties. he possessed, shows not a trace 


PHILIPPE JULLIAN : 

D’Annunzio 

Translated by Stephen Hardman 
366pp plus 43 plates. Pall Mali. £3.85. 

of humour. (In this tho parallel with 
Dali, touched on hy M jullian, docs 
not hold: it is difficult to believe 
that M Dali does rcully take himself 
so seriously, whatever ho want 9 
others to do.) As might be expected, 
tho result can be richly comic. Thero 
ore many good storios in this book, 
Tho reports of tho encounters in 
which d’Annunzio deployed his 
techniques nf seduction are often 
irresistibly funny. Indeed, one of 
the major achievements of the book 
Is to make his sexual exploits 
credible ; they come down from tho 
level of legend to make a grisly sort 
of sonsc in the context of his own 
self-absorption and the fashionable 
sexuality, of his day. Fow of his 
women seomed to have deserved at 
his hands anything much better 
than they got, and we need not be 
censorious if Dou Giovanni smirks 
u little as his valet reads over the 
tale nf conquest. One does not have 
to like him, though. Certainly this 
book should be required reading in 
the demonology of Women's Libera- 
tion. 

■ D'Anmuuio's Increasingly exhaust- 
ing sexual antics before 1914 cloaked 
a central failure which is the key to 


any’ complete assessment of his sta- 
ture. M Juiliun cleverly pins it down 
in his passages on the Mar tyre da St 
Sdbusften; “the French Parsifal " 
was what d'Annunzio had intended H 
to be, and It was not. It was fiftcon 
years too late for public taste. Look- 
ing backwards and forwards from 
this, it can be scon that d'Annunzio, 
enfant terrible though ho might onco 
have boon, had for only a little whiio 
ovou boon up to dute. Ho was nevor 
of the avant-garde, lie remained 
stuck s omo where In the 1890s. aud no 
doubt that Is why Mnmesqulou was 
excited by Ills coining to Paris. 

M Jullian makes too much of Ills 
modernity in worshipping sun and 
speed: for all the opportunities for 
Individual valour offered by tho aero- 
plane and motor torpedo boat in an 
ago of inass warfare, it was the Fut- 
urists who grasped the ncsthatic of 
the machine ns d’Amiunzln never 
could. Kipling was a licttuv poet of 
machinery, ton. It was the same with 
his politics. To strap a pistol-holster 
on to u statue nf St Francis and call 
him the first Fascist Is not oven para- 
doxical. Of political forces which 
went beyond the ranks of the arditi 
d'Annunzio showed no enmorehen- 
slon (though here, perhaps, lie was 
not only out of dute but uninter- 
ested). 

In any case, it is his aesthetic in- 
congruity that now seems most strik- 
ing. He lived until 1938,. but the 
names of Stravinsky. Braque, Kafka, 
and Mann do not uccd to appear in 


this hook, fru they me iut’levnut to 
d’Aiuuiium’s world. He saw himself 
(is a focus of Ku rnpcu ii art : hot wlmt 
Cdzaiine was doing neici, it sctnis, 
crossed Ills mind. 

Ills great artistic achievement 
was a personality, his nwn. This 
luxurious artifact wus Ids tour tie 
force, and now at! that is left to com- 
mand respect is Us monstrosity, 
vitality and n certain seriousness 
(for d'Annunzio was a great worker), 
His taste was often bad and his pro- 
cedures abominable, but thero is still 
discernible even at the end a dedi- 
cation to an ideal of the artist as 
soar, fanned some way back in Ills 
young days, which portions explains 
why he could win devotion. At its 
best, ho could dn so for a cause lug- 

f ;cr than himself — for Art, or for 
taly. The posturings of the bomloir 
have to be seen in proportion, then j 
there is also the astonishing power 
of the 1915 speeches to consider, or 
the devotion of his soldiers. In tho 
war lie found himself briefly In a 
bigger vole than that of tho artist; 
as M Jullian says, he sought death 
with impatience, and that Is nil in- 
spiriting moment. 

Afterwards it w ns all to go wrong 
nguiu, but tho routs nf failure had 
boon laid bare to view long before. 
Gradually the procession of decadent 
grotesques died uwuy and tho uged 
Friapus lived on, more and moro 
aware of his own humiliation, patron- 
ized by Mussolini whom lie had onco 
thought lie would control. But ho 
remained lucky. The old superstb 
tiousness of the Abruzzi stayed with 
iilin and ha dabbled in nocronumcy 
aud spiritualism. In his Uarhancra 
(a sort of Old Moore's Almanac) he 
noted with alarm the entry for 1938: 
“ 1 March, death of a famous man." 
Ho felt dizzy -us lie got ready to go 
down to dinner that evening, asked 
for an Injection und died a minute 
later. It was time ; by then lio had 
boon a relic for far too long. 

M J ullion's biography is an uni us- 
lng distillation of his most fascinat- 
ing achievement, the living of a cer- 
tain kind of life. By a happy chance 
or intent! nn its power to fix the atten- 
tion Is evoked in the subtitle which 
appears on the dust-jacket and, sur- 
prisingly, not on the title-page: 
"Adventurer — Pnier — Laver of 
Genius". Only the second term la 
unambiguous. 
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For the Greeks madness was a 
cause of fear based on a primitive 
mysticism und demoniac theories ; 
in the Talmud it was held that the 
insane had no sensation and no 
judgment. With this background it 
Js not, perhaps, surprising that un- 
fortunate people suffering from 
whnt we now know os mental Illness 
were treated as objects to whom 
®y®{* the barest decencies of 
civilized behaviour need not be 
applied. Kathleen Jones has pro- 
duced a detailed and well-docu- 
mented account of the care and 
treatment, if these words can pro- 
perty be used, of mentally afflicted 
persons In this country from 3744 
until the present day. 

The tale is horrifying : during tlio 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries these people were boused 
in asylums .usually in damp, dark 
cells or cellars. They were over- 
crowded. and the puiionts were 
mounded, unwashed, half starved 
mid covered with dried excrement. 
Comlitians in ihe many private 
asylums were even worse, and it is 
certain that many sane persons were 
incarcerated in them to satisfy some 
family quarrel or grudge or even ■ 
to ensure h speedy death of a 
wealthy test u tor. 

In a few places more humane 
conditions were found: in Bristol, 
at St Peter’s Workhouse, pauper 
lunatics wore treated in a separate 
class from its beginnings in 1636, 
and some form of curative treatment 
was given to t hem. Referring to regu- ! 
lotions in force at Bristol in 1768, , 

Professor Jones says: ] 

The policy of ihe authorities at ! 
Bristol stands out in complete 1 
contrast to. that of almost every e 
other Poor Law Authority. They 
esiubhshed three pri nci pies wh lefi 1 
Jaid rhe foundation for the later 1 
development of county asylums: r 
the care of die insane should be t 




needs ; und they should receive 
treatment nor punishment. 

The first official mention of 
“ curing ” these afflicted persons 
appeared in die Act of 1744 to control 
vagrants, but no mention was made 
of how or where this treatmont was 
to be carried out. Na medical advice 
was needed to commit people to an 
asylum, hut two magistrates, instead 
of die usual one. were needed to 
give assent to a warrant of detention. 

Madness began to bo respectable 
with the illness of George III in 1788, 
but no real step forward in the care 
or the mentally deranged was taken 
until Samuel Tuke, u Q uuker, opened 
tile Retreat, ui York, as a small men- 
tal hospital for members of the 
Society of Friends. Here patients 
were for the first time treated with 
Christian principles and common 
sense, and the results were excellent. 


that the .suggestions that file doors 
in asylums and mental hospitals 
might bo unlocked received any sym- 
pathetic consideration, and ft was 
not until the passage of the Mental 
Health Act in 1959 that the practice 
of the open ward was filially 
accepted. 

Professor Jones gives an interest- 
ing and accurate account of the 
changes hi the management of the 
mentally ill which have taken place 
during the present century. It is 
now generally accepted that the 
treatment of mental illness should 
approximate as closely as possible 


to the treatment of physical illness; 
it is also recognized that many 
people who suffer from mental i]f. 


~ J jl — - IIMV WAVWilQIlLl 

It is interesting ro note that at about 
the same time Philippa Pincl began 
to work along similar lines, and with 
similar success, in France. But the 
lesson took long to learn: in 1813 
the public asylum at York, of uJI 

E faces, was providentially destroyed 
y fire just before nil investigation 
was about to lie opened into allega- 
tions of abuses of a formidable kind 
in the handling of its pmlems, includ- 
ing the unexplnincd death of a num- 
ber of them. 

Inspection of asylums had been 
allowed to the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1774, but this body had 
proved so incompetent at this duty 
that it hecame necessary for the 
work to be properly carried out by 
some statutory body. But this again 
took tune: the third Bill to set up 
such an inspectorate of asylums was 
rejected by the House of Lords in 
1819 ; during tho debate, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hldon, sold that 
there could be no more fAhe 
Humanity than over-humanity with 
regard to persons afflicted with in- 
sanity ”. It was not until 1827 that tho 
practice of inspection was finally 
accepted. 

. }} 'ras the ' work of Lord Ashley, 
later the Earl of Shaftesbury, that at 
last broil ah r nhmit a 
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iiess olten recover and can return 
to the community— if it is prepared 
to receive them. Many large men- 
tal hospitals, however, as recent 
events have shown, are so grossly 
overcrowded that the complaint of 
■ Munro, of the Bethlem hospital, 
tn 1816 that “tho crowded state of 
the hospital afforded no means of 
classification ” lias a familiar ring 
about it today. B 

Professor Junes ends her fascinat- 
ing tale with mention of tile three 
revolutions that have recently taken 
place in the treatment of the ment- 
ally ill: pharmacological, with the 
increasingly successful use of drugs 
in treatment ; administrative, with 
many changes in the provision of 
care— out-patients, day hospitals, em- 
ployment of social workers, and so 


distinction between hospitals for the 
J 1 and those for the physi- 
cally ill. Two great problems remain : 
considerable expansion of community 
care is needed, so that more people 

r V ™° u° ,,e fd active treatmont 
con be discharged from mental hos- 
SSS* i and ^Proved arrangements 
must be made for the care of the 
increasing number of old people suf- 
fering not From mental illness but 
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Discussions on the chnnges needed 
to bring the National Health Servica 
up to date have been going on for 
five years, and a Bill now before 
Parliament embodies tho results. 
Plans for the reorganization of the 
Service are, for the most part, on the 
managerial side : nothing is to alter 
on the medical, nursing and para- 
medical side, while the patients uru 
barely mentioned. 

Brian Edwards and Paul Wnlker 
have produced a short commentary 
on these plans, basing their work on 
studies carried out in Yorkshire 
during two months in 1972, and it is 
hoped that their criticisms and sug- 
gestions will be heeded. They point 
out that the changes proposed in the 
hospital and executive council (i e, 
general practitioner) services are, on 
the whole, evolutionary, but that 
those for the community services are 
revolutionary. 

Tile authors hope that the uationul 
management structure will not be too 
rigid: they rightly state that the 
more rigid it is the greater will be 
the resentment felt by those who do 
not quite fit into it. For example, 
the standard unit of population for 
an area is to be 300.0QG persons: it 
will, however, not always be easy to 
n i ? this everywhere: the Isle 
. wI *h its population of 
100,000, is isolated from the main- 
land, and Barrow in Furness is 


another relatively sa, 
rather isolated 
Centralization 4 tb 
o»t, lias the praedra] 
duemg the quiityrf 

consumer*- and 
need to maintain theV 
tional units and to msfa 
of the information thu 
from social geography. 

The staff of the hia 
of the National HcaU 
need special conab£ 
period of change, whnm 
doing two jobs and sung 
ence feelings of uncmfc 
security: reassurance vi 
and information muttbei 
the reasons for sod \k 
any proposed chaise, ft 
supplied in a varfitji 
which local semlnanb 
one. The authors 

advice of a profe 

the service who has 
way individuals hehm; 
fully be obtained. 

The value of 51 vis p 
sometimes diminished k 
to use a new jargon, 
imposed on the auiknlj 
some of the official pun 
mg to explain details ca(k 
zatlon. The almost 




meiit that the reo 
"the maximum 
wards matched by «uy< 
wards ” is repeated, Sod _ 
taken as a good sampled 
unclear thinking that fa. 
help either, the hymn s 
fessional man to dbi 
reason for the greet 
changes envisaged 
this little book is a 
well as criticism of.i 
one cannot help W 
the result of die cIl, 
the establishment of ' T 
more sensitive service to 
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tne responsibility of the parish or 
township in which they lived: 
they should be treated as a sepa- 
rate class, rheir living conditions 
being adapted to their special 


power of authorities Jri regular in- 
spection and supervision, and the 
improvement in the care of the in- 
sane has gone on slowly since that 
date. It was not, however, until 1927 


- 'j*** •••viiLtu iiiuess out 
tram senile changes in rheir brain 

be&'r. WWCh tl,elr 

improvement does occur no matter 
how uiipromisfijg the omens may be 
at the beginning. It will be of value 
f,? ^ ^ terest ^ a wider circle than 
just those, professional or otherwise 
,who arp' involved in the care and 
management of the mentally ill. 


WiCHAEL BAJ.INT, PAUL H . 
ORNSTEIN and ENID BAL1NT : 

Focal Psychotherapy 

” f A «’ Iled Pwho. 

lgSpp. Tavistock. £2.50. 

Soot, 'suffers some- 1 


OP part of 

so^ne; . twn-rhiids bf jts' tbtal 

- u . . . .bC.; Uie long cqs6 
. -..■'J'hich ho contributed i th 
qthei: brief, chapes intro ditoe ah 


accepted .length of full psycho- 
analytic treatment seems 1 to .be grow- 
ing so rapidly— anything up to ten 
IMb • sometimes • being ■ recom- 
mended— that the need for clear 
discussion and evaluation of brlefSr 
treatment is urgent. What 'dis- 
tinguishes Ball nt s cafie-hi story is its 
rarehjl. planning' and ; absence of 
ddeeptive^ iorgou. Tiie essential jilms 
ms mpjhod of managing a 
treatment-' Were - to choose. ’ 
yarlbus alternatives 


.to the Patient’s deepest ferns and 
feelings at times; fie notonlfblcame 

but fi ve years after the end 
nnM e !EL 0n * no ^^Jkdowni or para- 

noatmerit-r-had a Very real and. lmr. 
ing maniac 
enough to/bi 


KLAUS BERGMANN i 
The Aged 

.. 358pp. Wolfe. £2.50. 

Klaus Berg m aim’s 'short and well- 
wntten book will bo easily compre- 
tnensible to its intended audience. Ho 
writes, from a wide experience and 
clearly states his position pn the 
first page of his book : 

Devotion, care, setf-sacrifico and 
concent are still the norm for 
htost -people, and neglect and 


dyond them; and to sfi 


mSsm 




■This opinion will be shared by most 
who have worked closely with the 
old,, and it is, to be honed that It will 

5wa h 10 ™* wi ° ely accepted. 

has been too much irrespons- 
ible talk about tho. li^aio^r ^ 

<nd the 


fads great 
itil 
ii 
Is 
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catod suivival ”, wiS 
lapsed into a ‘^vageww 
When 1 discii^lj 
arrangements for im 
B ergmann .suggo^iA- 
sense, that the 1 
apist be consulted « . 
tions ore needed for W 
Its fuiTilsW^oJaixiteJ. 
more suitable for « w 
points out also ...IBM 
upset that can be g® j 
person’s aiipppr® vw 
to leave their’ no®® 
development, 
other fiievitahlo i 

have to ,inovd W" 8 
estate, away ■ 
roundings d'ndr fnesw 
and often Seps« r 


deleterious, if not. . 
on tlib' old pWdp. 

mental hoslth. • 
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Ivc air of getting rid of a lot |*-. \ i • -U :%•' 

sense. A good building, on this ££y V ?;:•= J :■ 


Qosense. A good budding, on tliis 
vine, Js one that is efficiently 
Sid to suit the needs of its occu- 
4, well and economically built, 
:J 0 maintain, and adequately lit, 
m, sound-proofed, weather- 
Jed. and ventilated. If, on top 
U this, the building is pleasing 
pk at, it is h free bonus, possibly 
jdly connected to its other 
hies, but irrelevant to the design 
{tons which the architect has to 

Us approach has been intimately 
•i up with what is still, after 
years of existonce, hopefully 
u as thu Modern Movement. It 

I n pushed by some people to 
i limits : architecture is more 
skid which the architect has 
i, it is a science in which the 
nicntH of each commission 
impressed in numerical terms 
'fd as neatly as a mathematl- 
)lem. 

in looking at professedly 
onal ’ buildinRS one has to 
fsh botween buildings that 
are functional and buildings 
k functional. Consciously or 
cionsly the standards to 
mny architects have worked, 
which many critics have 



Uivnr Nkmeier : Pum^nlliu. S.io I tiuicisu,, IviJ 


r .....V.. UWI1T UlUtB nave 

the results of tneir work, have 


Hi l.i . . wursea out, 

lighting has been symbolized 
HflQance of glass, good heating 
WKing the hot water pipes, good 
gf® by exposing . the concrete 
Kgood planning by expressing 
arrangeinents in the ex- 
i fandes, and good economy by 
Mmhout ornament. This sym- 
^guage can exist In a building 

intus J? 01 1° 8 Iare * expensive to 
^efficiently constructed, incon- 

Rn k P -i , uned t end expensive 
(ij 0 buj, d and maintain. But 
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one on purely practical grnuuds: ft 
is because ol ibis that the idea of 
aiciitteclurc us u science can never 
really be made | 0 work. Fnccd with 
n number of apparently equally valid 
choices, there arc few architects who 
would not select the one which they 
thought would look best. What, to 
the members of the movement, was 
unforgivable was to malm practical 
values suffer for the sake of aesthe- 
tic ones: anyone who seemed to do 
so was contemptuously dismissed as 
a "formalist”. 

In plugging remorselessly home 
the point that ihe first necessity for 
a building is thut it should work, the 
anti-formalists were performing a 
useful and necessary service. They 
were also disastrously limiting the 
role of architecture. Rusk in’s 

‘effect on the human mind’* can’t 
be dismissed or ignored. One of the 
main elements in any brief is tho 
need to produce an image with which 
the client can identify and which 
users can recognize. The import- 
ance of buildings as projections of 
the personality of Iholr owners 
(whouier corporate or single), os in- 
dicatioiiR of tlicir tastes, their beliefs, 
their fantasies, their political views, 
their competence, their social class, 
llielr wealth, their power, their 
ability to ontcriain, or whatever, is, 
mid always lias been, absolutely 
enormous. Images, apart from their 
psychological value to the indivi- 
duals they rein force, can bring in 
clients or congregations, catch votes 
or further careers. 

The projection of images Is largely 
a matter of die skilful use of asso- 
ciations: it may bu possible for a 
clover architect to answer practical 


requirements in such a way as to 
bolster the image, but Intellectually 
the two arc distinct. If tho image is 
sufficiently alluring people have 
always been prepared to suffer for 
it, “ proud to catch cold at a Vene- 
tian uoor ” as Pope put it, or pleased 


the majority dF critics havo been 
prepared to accept the symbols 
for the reality, especially if 
they were used in a visually 
coherent way. Apart from any- 
thing else, it was much easior to do 
so. To decide if a building looks as 
if it works is a matter of walking 
round it once ; to decide if it really 
works needs a lot of effort and know- 
ledge, on the basis of evidence gath- 
ered over at least six months’ trial. 
And most buildings are assessed by 


the critics immediately they are com- 
pleted and often before they are in 
occupation at all. 

There have, of course, been archi. 
teers who have pursued the reality 
rather than the symbols. They tend 
to be (at any rate on the surface) 
modest men, averse to any personal 
notoriety or the idea of a 'Building 
as being the product of one man 1 ! 
mind: they work in teams, consult 
frequently with the client, bring in 
people from other disciplines, and 


learn from their mistakes. As a 
movement they were especially 
strong in the 1950s, socialist rather 
than conservative tn be found more 
often in tho public than the private 
sector, and especially identified with 
the building of schools. The less ex- 
treme among them would certainly 
have, agreed that ft was impossible 
to exclude an aesthetic element from 
their decisions. The range of options 
at every stage of design Is enormous 
and can seldom if ever be reduced to 


to crack their heads on oak beams, 
just as, clothes-wise, they have boon 
prepared to freeze In mini-skirts or 
choke in stiff shirts. To say that this 
is wrong or stupid of them is to at- 
tempt to change human nature, 
something many contemporary archi- 
tects have been nil tqo ready to do. 

The hnnge-making aspect of archi- 
tecture may be one that antiformal- 
ists have tried to do without, but 
this Is not to say that mapy modern 


The MIT Press 


fcillea 
Uwrence Halprln 

'I'Nprin has a great many important 
twigs lo say and show with his superb 
PwWflraphs; And pna can only hope lhat 
y .architects apd plartners but alBa 
[ftjjntalpal, olfipjala and Ihe res! of the 
power, structure will listen and look:’ 1 
.^Wolf von Eokardt, Library Journal 
li ft ! ax ! i® conolse and stimulating : 
ffi 1 - djJvloualy enthralled with the 
Jgan experience. This la a book of 
examples and therefore photographs. They 

asssr". aa ,he 

Ilius. paper,- £j?.35 
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.deserves to be widely read. 

proooaiiiS y ii d ?®* i 1 * P ras 9nt an exciting 
L^ p°"uL ala . 9 . f0 i ,<J8S °nd to reooanlse 1 
ffiJnw ■ Computer world has 

»n» } arouatomed to unimaginative, Jew- ; • 
ng a ? d it 18 fo b® hoped that 
. heI P- toe least, tb:- 
WbftS&H npbded stimulation and 
HiaVin?”’ ^AroW/eofura/ Design 
i J hsJ bL 8 ®®? to toe entirely laudable 
^ ndl ^ ,u,t and humane " 

{forlhpbrnlng) _ .. 

; ^ 6 er !®^A^h(t0cW 
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The Bail haus 
Hans M. Wlngler 

" Hans Wingler's marvellous anthology Is a 
treasure trove of documents and illustra- 
tions. . . . The pictorial rlohes of Wingler's 
book would, on (heir own, make It 
essential to sludentB of modern design. . 
But whal gives this book an extra dimen- 
sion and makes it unique Is the way visual 
and verbal elements mix with each, other, 
to provide an integrated view Of the 
Bauhaus, Its purposes and philosophy, 
aims and achievement .”— riba Journal, ■ 
" Indispensable for everyone who . cares 
about architecture, art-education and 
design. ’’-^-Sunday Times 
"■A well-written, vvelMllustral'ed and welb 
produced ' book. The documenls are - 
fa&oinatlrjg. They reflect personalities and 
events against a background of crises, 
persecutions and, In apita of all; achieve- 
ment."--^7he Architects Journal ■■ . .. 

1970 llfua. £26.50 ■ . 

Arcplogy . 

The Glty lnthe lfnage of Man ; 

Paolo Sole'll 

One mgn who has certainly been listened 
to In the United Stales la the visionary 
architect and philosopher Paolo 8oleri. Hla 
Ideas yylH aepd ahlvem . up* the Bplnfl. of 


todpetnent - • 1 

itohliiShiffiSSSiL ^ fl ,H ancsd European ; 

U °y d Wright mdde 1 


jttnavvin- • wi v arouna i ei o. ! 

iffl -*5 d ,* he Netherlands.' < 
, S^ii|SSilL35to^^r l 8 ![fl ua8 that both 

. Louts gunjvan had ■ 

^?rohltecfu r Al praotloe . 

.to? to. of ; 
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the turn- of. 
Jk^y&hlch contains 
oomppfes the work 
arphltegts of this 
thplr.vtwo greatest 


Muph lri the book’ 


mind and eye, intended to provoke men > 
into trying to grasp the message' that they 
are destroying, the world and. there Is: 
within man himself ■ a way 1 out of' the 
impasse - If only the mind la . allowed the . • 
freedom to think through ptabtem* and not 
seek expedient. golulfbns.”— fl/BA dourna/ 

" Dlls large work le, a highly oondentreled v 
paOkag& o| ChaltBng|h& language : and 
Intelligence. , It oonflrrhs the feputatloo 
of'Sblerl Ih a graat rlchnBSs of bresdlh 
and depth., ft Is an Importehl book, ‘lor. 
both Soieri and, the rest of us."~iAron«flb- 
tural AsaQolatlon Ouaftor/y ' . y . 

1970 I llllB. ..£31.70," .. ' . . 

paper; £3.00 (forthcoming) ' ; ; V’ 


Beyond Habitat 
MosheSafdie 

"It Isn’t a collection of- Ideas at all that I 
Mr. Safdle offers up In , Beyond Habitat ! 

; It's a single perception radiating Implica- 
tions that are like spokes of light from a • 
diamond. ... Beyond Habitat Is a bold 
attempt lo redefine almost every aspect of 
architecture .”— The New York Tfmes 
'It Is encouraging to find so young an • 
architect : . . showing so deep an under*, 
standing of ihe course he has chosen to 
pursue,' and such :a combination of , 
economic, Social and architectural ' 

wisdom.'— Times Literary Supplement 
1971 ; I Hub.- £4.65 . . ' 

paper, £1.35 (torthcomlng) . . . 

Space Grid StrucUirefe And 
. Stresaed-Skln Systems ’ . 

John Borrego : , .V V : 

"The variety of arrangements of elemante • 
to form both skeletal and /slresaed-aKIn ;■ 
grids is well ilfustratad. These tiaV*V«pp]|».- 
oalions bolh fri spanning Tares e'mtidea- 4Wr; : 
roof construction os well' as In floor con- < 
struction where services can be integrated 
within the structure! depth. The reader 
who is faced, with actually designing wph > 
a system has available an extensive blblio- > . 
graphy at the. end of the bobk.V— , 
Architectural and Engineering News ' ; 
1968.’. IIhjs.' Ifmp' cpvpr, £6.85 ' - 

. p&per, ^ 2.26 Iforihcomingy •:■'* 


Terigi|e Struolures •' 

Vojume l j pneuffiatic Structur^si ^ 
yoiumellj 'Cabl&s. N^ta'and . 
Me.mSrfines-v >■. 

Frel'Otto;, 

Fpr . ihe : first : time In 'thls [ 80 ?t 


.alructur'es .are, avaHsale jn . one vbJu-,-. . . 
5 The MAY. Preaajhae- given us -a. volume y 
So- beautifully .designed Irt bJ^Iitn^ white ■ 
that it oah as ©aslf^ 'ladci ,a .Tie^f-.l^-^ - • 
on the cdffee fable as becomp, tfo 
In herd design-room seivlCD. V . 

matloatly end plctorlfilly l|(uatrpfe<t -"j(n . 
Immense gnd beautiful ^detall ."— Engineer 


Learning from Las Vegas . 

Robert Venturi, Denise Scott 
Brown, Robert Izenour ' 

Learning from Las Vegaa is addressed to 
both Ihe directly Interested parties—, 
architects and planners — and the con- 

- sumera of architecture, so to speak— the 
genera] public. In this highly controversial 
book, Venturi, BroWn and Izenour claim 
that the lessons of Las Vegas tor archi- 
tects today are as relevant ,as those of 

. classical Rome to ihe past century. What 
the authors are primarily concerned with. 

' Is a total re-examlnaUort . of the goal of 
architecture and the role of the architect 
in contemporary soolety, Their book Is 
divided into three parts. The first- la an 
Illustrated study of Hie Iconography end 
symbolism of Las Vegas, which leads to, 
an unequivocal defence of automobile - 
dominance and what, critics -oeU ^’urbhn 1 
sprawl ", The middle aectfop . Olttboratos - 
this position, ahowfng by htatbrlcal example - 
■-fbwr Jha .Modem: movenVant had lad to wr . 
.1 ^feweoture ’of life -Heroro .-Ohd, Otiflfnsl. ;■ 

- The euthbre prescribe, what they believe 
Is an urgently needed antidote: .a new 
modesty, an architectural populism and 
an acceptance ol the Ugly end Ordinary. 
The Inst pari of the book Illustrates how the 
theory is translated In practice. 

' “Almost everything • that the: Venturi'* 

• have ltd say is heresy: if you have been 
brought.' up as a true believer In . modern . 
, architectural doctrine b& formulated in the 
; early plart.of th Is cert tury, Eveiy thing Venturi ■ 
and Ftyuch designs is a slap Irt the face 
;Of true : believers. And to use Irony or wit 
. Ip.-thO; pursuit, of- either ihoary or design-^ 
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176 pp, 106 illus, 37 figs. £4.50 
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The Architecture of 
! Michelangelo 

Vol. It : Catalogue 
Rev. Kdn. 1964, 166 pp, £2.25 
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Architecture 

152 pp, 59 illus. £4.30 
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‘283 pp, 42 illus. £6 
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ai-clmecLs haven’t been us busily en- 
gaged in it as their predecessors, even 
if. on occasion, they have pretended 
to be doing something quite differ- 
ent. The .small baud of enthusiasts 
who com missioned Modem Move- 
ment buildings in tiic 1930s may have 
persuaded themselves, against ‘all the 
evidence, that Lbe buildings they had 
built were cheaper and more effici- 
ent tEiun those erected by their less 
progressive follow-citizens. But b 
major part of their motive whs the 
desire to demonstrate that they were 
progressive, and the more vividly the 
buildings projected this image, the 
more successful they can be judged 
to have been, linages of efficiency 
in themselves are entirely defen- 
sible ami only cease to be so 
»? u J, h . ey collide disastrously 
with efficiency itself. In the 1950s, 
when societies were justifiably 
concerned with rebuilding them, 
selves Hirer the war, images of pro- 
gress and efficiency were at a pre- 
mium, and none proved more power- 
ful than tho Corbuslan one of free- 
stun ding residential lowers in open 
parkland ; half its force, perhaps, was 
its total lack of resemblance to any 
form of housing that had gone before. 
In a quite different sphere the best 
commercial architects and designers 
have been brilliantly successful in 
creating for their clients an imuge of 
cool expensive glossiness, both inside 
and out. 

But by and large contemporary 
architectures achievement in creat- 
ing images can be judged a consider- 
able failure, for a number of 
reasons. It has failed almost com- 
pletely, for instance, to produce 
images of enjoyment or entertain- 
nient, or images of domesticity with 
which any large number of people 
CRn identify. And too often even 
when its images have been successful, 
they have been successful in terms ot 
the people who commissioned, the 
building, not of those who use it. Il 
is one thing to be proud to catch 
cold ut your own Venetian door, quite 
a noth or to be proud to allow others 
to do so. The progressive patron of 
the 1930s, in stripping the shade from 
his electric light-bulb, could feel sym- 
bolically freed from the wrappings 
of outworn convention, and tho satis 
faction of the gesture justified the 
discomfort of the glare. But It didn’t ' 
Justify progressive architects and 
housing committees of the 1960s front 
making similar gestures at the ex- 
pense of the people they were re- 
housing. 

For ten years the tower blocks of 
Roehomptou and their! successors 
attracted visiting deputations of town 


councillors from all over the world, 
but they have notably failed to endear 
themselves to the people who hava 
lived In them. Pleasure in the raw 
vigour of rough untreated concrete 
is a taste wluch should never have 
been imposed oil council tenants. 
There have been all loo many ex- 
amples of this kind of approncu, be- 
cause increasing numbers of build- 
ings are being commissioned by 
clients who are never going to uso 
them themselves. 

So buildings are built by archi- 
tects to please these non-user clients, 
or even by architects to please archi- 
tects. For one of the by-products 
of growing professionalism is that 
an Increasing number of commis- 
sions are being handed out to archi- 
tectural departments iu public 
bodies which are left very much to 
themselves, or as a result of recom- 
mendations by other architects or 
of competitions judged largely or 
entirely by architects, 

Architecture is becoming a closed 
language, understood by architects 
and by a very small circle of cogno- 
scenti, who seldom include the 
people who use the buildings. To 
those inside the system it can present 
remarkably exciting and enjoyable 
experiences, the result of a level of 
formal expertise which in the past 
ten years lias reached Impressive 
heights. But it is not a language 
that means much to the geuerai pub- 
lic. What postwar buildings iu 
England have evoked public enthu- 
siasm or affection besides Coventry 
Cathedral, Centre Point (before its 
image was dirtied by its history) 
and the Post Office Tower? The 
architects of the two former are 
probably the only two English archi- 
tects whom any appreciable number 
of . the public could name: it may 
or may not be significant that they 
are both architects whose reputa- 
tion in their own profession is some- 
what ambivalent. 

To architects who create images 
at ilia public s expense and archi- 
tects who refuse to create images to 
the public's loss must be added archi- 
tects who don’t bother to create 
Images, to their clients 1 very great 
gajn. In the case of commercial 
omc.es, and much poirnnerriul shop- 
fcihg arid/ housing. It has become: 
abundantly clear that while the de- 
mand so exceeds the supply loca- 
tion and floor space are of paramount 
importance ; the image the building 
presents to the user is, from a money- 
making point of view, of no import- 
ance at all. Nor, such is the divorce 
between architecture and the public, 


is it a way in cm d hi i siting the deve- 
loper’s own image: properly deve- 
lopers who are minded that way 
achieve their ends through moving 
into politics, contributing to popular 
causes or creating u personal myth, 
leaving the public with Lotully im- 
personal buildings, it is only in the 
past few years, ns buildings of this 
variety have become the mujor part 
of -the tnwnscapa, tliut the public 
have begun to scream ; their re- 
actions are cuinparnhle to those of 
the people who are locked in u fea- 
tureless room wlLh nothing to rend 
and nothing to du, and liud them- 
selves going mad. 

All tills perhaps adds up to an 
unfairly biased picture of the can- 
temporary architectural scene, bul 
emphasizing die black side may help 
toward a definition of wliot consti- 
tutes a good building. It is one that 
successfully reconciles the practical 
and symbolic needs of tlie people 
for whose benefit it is built. Look- 
ing back over the history of archi- 
tecture one can see how freely archi- 
tects have raided whatever was in 
the public mind at the moment in 
order to create images to catch the 
public fancy. 

The craze for archaeological exca- 
vation In the iatc eighteenth century 
and the study of nature iu the 1860s 
were both reflected in the buildings 
of the time, just as the 1920s trans- 
posed into architecture the formal 
organization of abstract paintings, 
which caught the fancy of one group 
and the streamlining of cars and 
aeroplanes, which caught the fancy 
of another. 

From a practical point of view 
.streamllnlug a building is an 
absurdity, but this does not mean 
that streamlined buildings are 
absurd. Buildings have frequently 
been used to express ethical or philo- 
sophic views* an entirely defensible 
thing to do so loug as their users 
understand and agree with what is 
going on. Comparisons between 
architecture and language are nor 
always helpful, but the live classical 
orders, as a result of many centuries 


“".all group in 

WkbaS 


so to speak, in .kT 1 ;*? 

nineteenth cent«£S 

amiSS 

vsauS 

hard to modify or chaT* 
American architect 
calls tho decorated sk^,, 
includes a Renaljsiu* 
Georgian terrace hwt-h 
to be respectable. Yet ii! 
liigly mobile society an 
allows successive rtimt 
pants to change the « 
containers easily and u 
has obvious advantage | 
imagery that is mure fa 
tic eclecticism, and tbit] 
people to see their Irak 
fantasies vividly refrti 
buildings they use, bri 
evolve until the arcWucri 
sion ceases being so rift 
looking a body aod ii n 
extend its frontiers aotri 
side aid. 

Mark Girouard is fai 
Robert Smythsonmiii, 
ture of the BUsdwhe U 
and The Victorian C«| 

*<W. 


I , . huvu IIOUL ,1 

every kind of message, from arrive 
to gay. 

By comparison with what has been 
available In the past, the vocabulary 
available to contemporary architects 
appears amazingly limited. Orna- 
ment, pattern, virtually speaking col- 
°ur, and any hint of mstorlcism ex- 
cept of the most covert kind, have 
been excluded as the result of a cen- 
s orship that was nieunijigful.tq a 




Stepping outside the system 


J. M. MC3IARDS «hd NIKOLAUS 1 
PEVSNER (Editors):/'. 

The Aut^RationalLsts 1 

aqSpp Including plates. Architec- 
tural Press; £6.// /• 

Tfie Anti- Rationalists . : • & somewhat 
rough-and-ready encompassing iitle 
for: thjs Easclnatf ug,- but very miscel- 
laneous,. coll act lop of 'essays and 
. notes" on European architects : and 
design era during the period apptofe 
imritely;JM0:191;4i'‘ The term works 


:. Pp, : 2i6J^lCia' 1 'S- £Igs. £12 , .-' 

•*-' :&-th , e ? iEngHsU'vv; ; 

/■ y 5 el^bilian,' / 

Rjftbbugi: Architecture, ’ , ' ! ; •' /•*. 


; lems the editors liave posed by their 
■ choice of title, doe, should take the 
book for what it Is: a stimulating, 
If : not particularly, comprehensive, 

* anthology; of architecture and design 
in an age of eclecticism. 

• j M 0 .! 1 of the essays appeared in the 
'™«tert«roZ Review during the 
.13009. This common source rather 
than an overall plan has, therefore, 
determined the book's scope.- But, 
as Sir Nikolaus- Pevsner explains in 
his i introduction, .One. of the .essays, 1 

intelligent and informative one bv ' 


mttmnjui) mcoietti on Italian archi- 
tecture, was specially - contributed: 
. and .two others, Sherbrin Camacn, 
znio s on Guimard and Otto Antonia 
• Gr 5 f s u° n Wriguor and his iuflu- 
ende, helve been translated front the 


designed by, and built under the 
supervision, of, Mary Watts, wife of 
tiwt quUitesseijtialiy Victorian artist 
G. F. Watts, provides a valuable 
demonstration of how Arts-rind-Crafts 
‘decoration mei’ges, perhaps un wit* 

’ « int0 a kmd of international 
Art Nouveau; and John Mnl ton's 
account of William Reynolds-Ste- 
phen s stylized interior for Harrison 
Townsend's Great Warley Church in 
'iSSSl, Lif® 1 ?* intriguing, arid vary 
.English, story of. eccentricity and 
compromise. -But, apart from Shirley 
fury’s excellent interim report on 
her researches into the. history of the 


HAZEL EVANS (Edit*): 
New To wild : The Brllttft 

196pp. Charles >Kii«bt- B3 
back, £2.80).,.; . 


New towns l'siik uni 
greatest plarinlilg arc» 
come from a]l oveftiie*n 
them ahd the' XoWu ui. 
Planning AssMBtfaj 
enougli, as die dttctdrf 
ezor Howard, nevH rirai 
ing and explaining l» 
The essayi gathered W 
are contributed by an 

specialists With flftt-W-- 
of British oeW tom a 
troduced by Peter SJj 
readable ' and infOTOj 
ganda, tliouih one vrw* 

at whom it w 

merely a matter oft" - 


IT 


flying. At an^ riWj^ 
rtf tin's kind are,pr»»*, 
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firm of Uberty, | th«K|*J 
one of .tilfl'Eugifah Kflg 
too much 'of/M'cW 
that toads ; to dnanw*, 
writing on' Y^ t ctorJaa^tj 

■that Sir NikoWis*^ 

fulfilled prow s iB S 

modeim.arcWtoctm** 

.such an bld-fashlog;' 
after all. It was . 
years ago: in tne.^ra 
very larg^ to PlMfS 
we have gahifid 

tOry. . : ? 
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mmortalizing Windsor 


IbRF.K UNSTRUM : 

tr Jeffry Wyatvilie 
rchitect to tho King 

jrjpp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
diversity Press. £10. 

Lrek Linstrum dedicates his book 
rithe memory of George IV, who, 
hording to the epigraph quoted 
Hro Edward Jesse’s Summer's Day 
t.Wmdsor 

fif he line! lived in a remoter period, 
twould have been deemed George 
Stile Magnificent. When we call to 
Bjaind how his taste and splendour 
|&ave been displayed ... we shall 
nrdy confess that he may with 
justice be ranked high among 
'those monarchs who have raised 
toe glory of England by their 
Meats, and immortalized Windsor 
uy having niude it their residence, 
urge’s stock is not so high now 
it must have been in 1841, and 
oay this seems a somewhat dubious 
Omnienduiiuii of Dr Linstrum's 
ijocr. whose lurgest single work 
.maoed the ouUnme of the king's 
ision to immortalize Windsor in 
particular way. It Is a work 
fen lightens the hearts of faw of 
IM who visit Windsor today, for 
AVyatvillc's ingenuity of planning 

cn, Dr Linstrum conv incing ly 

w, converted a rambling, motley 
i it must bo admitted, outwardly 
attractive collection of buildings 

E a cast Ic lit for a king. But tho 
od of Georgo IV's ascendancy, 

Sfc m cl . dcs mth the Part 

fwyatvilie 5 career, seems to many 

fo « l ,£ ! l ' ha P8 different 
goo^ it did to Pugin— to be archi- 
gmuty a very hieagra one. Wvat- 

n,J i .9 n oxtramolv 
Bole builder, and Ins works were 
Ebetter supervised and in conse- 
■nee far more solidly built than 


south front ’’ do not prevent Ban- 
ner Lrnss from being, surely, a very 
dreary house ; and even Dr Linstrum 
lias to admit that “ some of [Wyal- 
viile sj work ut Chutsworth, although 
quite accurate in the sen.se of being 
corned from or based on the origi- 
nal, has had u dulling effect on the 
exterior". “Bused on "is doubtless 
the trouble: Wyatvilie. though “not 
aL all anxious to destroy old work 
unnecessarily ", had little sympathy 
with Talman'f, Baroque, the detail 
of which must huve seemed to him 
pointlessly disruptive of classical 
harmony and so lie smoothed it all 
clown and made something sadly life- 
less out of his alterations to the 
original house. 

Yet Dr Linstrum is certainly' right 
to call the huge extensions which 
Wyatvilie and the Duke of Devon- 
shire devised together at Chatsworth 
"a remurkuhly complete expression 
of oHrly nineteenth-century taste . . . ' 
n synthesis of Classical and Pictur- 
esque principles ulmnst accident- 
ally the house beenmo " the 
source for the Itulianate mansions 
that were built in the late 1830s”, 
ami later ; mid the asymmetrical 
assemblage which grow ouL of the 
Duke's never-ending series of new 
ideas and crazes is as emphatically 
a monument of the Picturesque as 
the enormous cottage ornri which 
Wyatvilie had earlier built for 
another of his ducal customers at 
Eudsleigh in Devon. That wua. in 
1810 (and not, Dr Linstrum tells us, 
Wyatvi lie’s first venture in this man- 
ner): so he was in at the start with 
Nash and Rcptoit, well before the 
spate of pattern books sprinkled over 
the country those spiky little houses • 
with their burgebnardod gables, high 
Chimneys and trellises. It was Wyat- 
ville, too, who transformed the vast 
mass of Ashridge from the conven- 
tional Gnthick which James Wyatt 


Quite a handful of Wytuville’s 

(iiiginul designs are for villas in ilie 
(ln[t ulniost dctnilluss, classical to 
which the Adams' refining taste had 
been pared down by the elder 
Wyatts. But Wyatvilie, |)r Linstrum 
stresses, made his reputation essen- 
tially as an improver, and it is in this 
role that be is best remembered : 
put of ninety-one houses for which 
tie made designs (executed or notl 
only eighteen were for completely 
new buildings ; all the rest wore fur 
additions nr altorutinns, of which nf 
course the transformation oF Wind- 
sor was the largest in quantity if not 
necessarily in overall effect. Dr 
Li 11 st rum gives us a long and 
amiable chapter mi the whole 
lengthy business by which the King 
engineered his great works through 
Parliament (tho costs steHdily esca- 
lating in n very familim- wuy as new 
necessities wont on heme dis- 
covered or revealed; and his urciii- 
tea engineered happy results for 
all concerned at Windsor, including 
the aggrandisement of his own name 
mid his .subsequent knighthood. 

311 u 8 p oeably easygoing, 

Sltff fi 017, i which leaves Qw 

reader feeling pleasant ly warm to- 
wards Wyatvilie bimself, even if be 

r‘r. “3 V S ra tlior silly vunlty, 
to winds bis dukes and even towards 
the Ring (his vanity for once in n 

D? y LlS«r. S n,U m y C . 0mic) - Whether 
ers . n ina,, y ridmir- 

3 ' s . f0r Wyatville's architecture is 
perhaps another matter. It is hard 
cn?iM d |.n° SO i° I,0,v . the historian's job 
luve i bcen , done better, and It 

for eli° lV lb? Ji C8n d0 i ne 01,ce nnd 
101 . The thoroughness of re- 

search which lies behind the hook 

nbovW in *3 th 1 detail and 

! c . a ‘I ,n the clantv with which 

the SS'S! 18 preson . te , d bath In 

e%rZ ■.liESS Jy In the 


ig and admirable Hertfordshire, the houses s 

ansistency in the rimes “failed in execution to ^ „ 

no ■#'*!? unu 5t> R Uy sensitive up to the charm of [their] designer's his major work something both 
or the windows on the water-colours”. grtmbre and so bloodless 
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The Anti< Rationalists 

EDITED BY N PEVSNER & .1 M RICHARDS 
Tha turn-of- the- century reuctiori In ihe arts against the 
corning of uidusiri.iiisaiion tiiis. yained a now significance in 
racom years. This beautifully iltustmteri coliaction of essays 
shows flow rmii-Mtionjhsin u^pros*md itself in arc f«ter lure 
and design. 

A4 210 paqei iliu-i. f.bOO 


The Care of Old Buildings Today 

DONALD 1NSALL 

Published in conjunction with tho Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, this is n comprehensivo guide for 
building owners, piospcclivo buyers nnd arcfiitacts. 

“Should be usoful to ariyimo genuinely Interested iri uld 
property ■ , . lakes great c.ire iu explain tilings in detail.'' 

220 : : 210nmi 1 97 p.uu^ illitr., £3-76 


Handbook of Urban Landscape 

EDITED BY CUFF TANDY 

A beautifully lltustratod guide to aft aspects of landscape design 
in the urban environment. "An oxcelleni hook which most 
Qfchitocts. pi miners and others with an interact in die built 
environment will wiaft to buy." 

institute of landscape Architects Journal 
A4 200 page? illus. Cfi-00 


Threshold Analysis 

J K02LQWSK1 & J T HUGHES 

The first description of a widely discussed now technique which 
sets out tho common ground between planners and economise 
by eelabfishing a rneliiod of finding least-cost solutions 
among alternative forms of developing -a town or region. "A 
Very. useful book foe Architects Journal . 

166 x 220mm 28G pnpes t9 - 60 


Libraries for Professional Practice 

EDITED BY PATRICIA CALOERHEAD 
Gives detailed ir)siruciiqns on. how to set up a professional ! ' 
library, what services and functions it should offer, how-and ' ■ 1 ’ 
where Ihe librarian should get information and what .kind of 
equipment is necessary. "An impressive and useful book.” 

, fUBA J out mt 

A4 127pBges £3*75 . '. 


Theatre Planning 

RODERICK HAM : 

The most comprehensive book in print on the design and 
planning of buildings lor live performances. “An excellent ■ 
and Invaluable book." Stage and TV Today, 'Must be the bibfa 
not only for any archiidct interested in new. theatres, but far. ■ j' 
any client.’' Design, "for the theatre as a building this is Ihe 
most important work evarp reduced irvlhfr English language." . 

TABS 

A4 .282 pages illus. £10-50 .: 
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AJ Legal Handbook , ; 
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building team have to know about. 

A4 207 pogea Hluf}. £6-50 

Tho History of Building Regulation 
In London 11 S 9-1 972 s - 


In London ll 972 ; : : J -;: 

0 , c KNO\yiE$. bp H-. te; 

London^ )bultdin g regbiatiohs spt Stand ardti of hygiene and 
; /. , -.t COhtirqCtlOntfiVoughout t^rifinplIsh-SPriDkind vifOddi This is . 
;‘;V thalhsV account ot a - fiithei lb h egiac tod su b]ec tihai \ihti be of’ 
^ d(bah : his^oriaqS Bnd planna jsi ■ - 
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H istory must he littered with 
designs lor cities of the future 
. tliui never pm beyond the drow- 

iii.'.-lKiiird, uinpian (Iren ms tluit no- 

hmly wu tiled to build or live in. Such ^"'1 

enmepLs arc still produced, only I 

nowadays they take the form of &ocio* i 

tedinoin^icul experiments illustrated f| 

by macliine-npe graphics urn! propped -*■ 

up by esoteric theories expounded in 
bafriing prose or space-science ver- 
sions of i Vleccuno Magazine cnptjons. 

Urban Structures (or the Future is 
a collection of such ideas; muhropo- •&% 

morph ic-looking inonostructiu es, eel- 111 

luhir uBgltunerales, in egaslruct men CJk III 

with clip-on components or plug-in 
accessories, nrcolngical fantasies and 
all sorts of urbanist leal novelties that 
must have enlivened many a student 

seminar over the past decade or so. Tllc _. llt> „„ , 

These ingenuities are mostly tho JLIS1US I>AH1NDEN (Editor) : 

lunrt (it 1 juul t'i-1 ivi.i .. . 


The planners 
and the planned 


• ui u inuauj luu 

work of architects mid fringe nracti- 
tmners with no-sihuLic, technological 
or siicintapicnl pretensions, escapist 
members of n profession always 
«f«.;or to pass on from the design of 
« rsitigln building and lay claim to 
this essential expertise for devising 
the total environment. They make 
you glad that the environment of 
the new technology is part of a dis- 
posable culture. Says Peter Cook, 
nf tho Arcliigrntu Group; "Tha 
futuro will ul must certuinlv lie ex- 
pendable." 

And yet the introduction states 
that total planning for the future is 
Inconceivable without a vision of 
wliar the future mny look like. Such 
a statement is open to considerable 
debate. It poses the basic alterna- 
tive*! of whether the future is to con- 
sist of n brave new world compre- 
hensively designed on a heroic scale 
and doubtless in a style that will 
become out of dute well before com- 
pletion, or whether planning is really 
a process— an on-going process, as 
we have- now learnt to say— of ud 
hoc adjustments to complex systems 
to meet changing demands. 

That the future will be different 
from the present there can be little 
doubt ; it always has been. That it 
will be increasingly urban is also 
clear ; the trends have been pointing 
that way fur as long as man ceased to 
be nomadic. WJiat forms the new 
urbanity may be cast in remains to 
«» ^.though if seems unlikely 
they Will resemble many 0 f those in 
Justus Dahinden’a collection. In- 


Urban Structures for the Future 
219pp. Pali Mall. £9. 

JOHN N. JACKSON : 

The Urban Future 

335pp. Alien and Uinyin. £5.25. 


GUV UENVEN1STE : 

The Politics of Kxpertisc 
232pp. Croon i Helm. JM.25. 
ROBERT GOODMAN ; 

After the Planners 

270pp. Penguin. Paperback, 75p. 


STEPHEN PLOWDKN : 

Towns Against Traffic 
183pp. Andre Hen t sell. £2.75. 
COLIN BUCHANAN ; 

The Stutc of Britain 

87pp. Faber and Faber. £1.50. 


so much depends oil the speed o£ ihein.Volm locksnn’s hnnk r?° r 7i 0U f y will enjoy immensely. 
iirbaiiixuLion. and that is unpredict- izod and intrnsn^U^ »» i ™ F® *' f.L- f 11 °J ™ c . k ? d ty accurate obser- 

able. Population projections aro erenr ,|p n i nl ? ,ld C0l, t t S ,n . s a vat| on and deliciously pointed com- 

notoriously unreliable, 'and it is in fh^ /.K thnt Jt c0 » laius lts , s - haie of “a ns- 

the nature, of tho operation that the pSted to take fm? ni, , C verb OMty which most ex- 

inore precisely one tries to picture you little Iihnnr K tells peils seem ti'ained to endure and, 

accuralc does “ ,e E ? d V P P ™ is r SSEMf «M™ JBB 

( 0- «. w. y of ?fte ™u,. nB „ 10 E lhe b - «■» » - SYS»A-S3---|S 

ivh™ ho'ppe .« mim te a“lad°v vl ¥l!i 0 "l"" y '“‘Eid technical ^"“deShtful^S”. 1 ^ ° Wn 

sr fi as:*d StoffiK 

which the. population can be distil- a,< ? aIways written, or claim to he *£35!?? t J lat sl,0 - uld discourage 
bn ted over the land surface are. 


“JOHN MURRAY 

An Architectural List 

THE GREEK REVIVAL 

• NEO-pLASS^AL ATTITUDES IN 
.BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 1760-1870 
J- Mordaunt Crook 

. 25Q A^otpgrgp/is F ull-scale bibliography £ JO net 

’ ' THE GOTHIC . REVI VAl . : 

J Kenneth Clark • • '••• uP'-Vv * 

■ changed the face of' both town arid 

■^•'SSS 1 -valuable book discusses taste and its 

i fS ll fi r 20 t lr i ^ Wcl tl>e - ceiitury and a half 
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XT «SS» n ZSVSS written, or dS m to be ffi ?Xfo M'S* di l c T**? 

buted over the land surface are, ^ ntten »„ t0 Promote further discus- leM from 3 eiitw?iiB t - l J rri, t 
give or tnko a conurbation or two, jjjjj! or to extend awareness of the areiia Auart ?mm UC i.iem, l !& S,n8 
apparently still open to choice— pro- of l,rba « **»«*> ”, thus reflect- JS? andpereenritfe anaSS lift* “ 

vitlcd that we act soon enough and f omn| on teudeiiCT: as planriiiig pollcy-makmg SrocesT iS BnLSf 
have the patience and the longevity n deveIo , p ? lld , become more inent and bia orannSartnil'J rf S 

to wait for it to happen: and always s ^ ,eilt y*cally analytical, the element firs of i MtI 9 lls 

presuming we act oil goad advice. of Professional advice in any exercise to survived? flit i«m J?IiiS* r 
On the face of it there is plenty of f eema to become loss. Tim planner utSSb affti IiS hSS?I tiye i"* 10 ° f 
that to be bud, much of it canfllctiug, s opting out oE the responsibilitv for able ^ ^ ccomuig mdispens* 

some of it flying in the face of trends proffering solutions. ‘ . 

most of it confusingly exnert Cer. xi, . Mr nenvemsie is another author 

tainly Lhere is no dearth oFplamdng wlinifamm^ V 0t if 0 *. 0 - 118 “SP 1 S°, do f s n ? t u »deri-ute iho impor- 

studies and reports. Nq self^respec® SS? \hJt Jf^'nBins ; indeed 

ing region is without one, and The ftJ e discaided nShS P° ude « d . a JU? hril ack oE . dat0 ^, nd kll °wIedgo 

mil; 5 llselaas , °r unlikely that brings ■ about the need for 

Hoifl^l^'i 10 a flBS ^ of inspira_ expei ; ts » h ® sa y s . ai ’d " a plan witli- 

mPnffn £ l 3ractice their out imagination is further away 

“ ?.;Ji ,ne “P wJtil a recommended S' 01 ” the possible than one with it 5 ( 
1 ? One of the messages in his serious 

, Perhaps it is that, living in a con- ??“ “tertaining book is that the 
lURier-orieiuated society, we have £ - “ e1 ' WQtiires a great dear of 
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“r j “ayanced m, 

modern technique* ahS 
criticism. The 1963 ffi! 
on traffic hi towns andiltii 
inspired land-use /i— 
study both accept too 
starting-point the ecam 
assumption that all tn& 
should be met. This aihei 
view that movement i*^ 
Unt than other activity 
traveller by motor cer an 
tout tli iin any ether kind 
The case histories of 
standing arguments, ini 
Oxford, illuminate the I 
hind official attitudes, d 
in modern conditions the 
rules make it impost „ 
wm. Road building shouUk 
the last steps to be coot 
build roads is expeoshe, 
and very often daroati; 
mentally; the traffic eflio 
tom and the benefit* neirs. 
may be obtainable bj c&r 
means.” 

Getting the theory 
right 1 

The alternatives w , 
doms are not spectncute.- 
they be, compared Mil 
boyance of motonraT W 
Yet as Mr PlowdBn *ho« 
shifts of emphasis in t k 
can make vast differenasi 
things are done. The I 
is to get the theory r 
points oyt early on, "W 
taut' points that arise art 
of expertise”. Fhr 
beg! lining to have a t«m 
one suspects that the i 
behind tlie sjeering-M 


sumer-orientated society, we have’ £ . *) er acquires a great deal' of 
beepme so enamoured of the idea of ,V, ovve C wtoout political -res.. 

choice that even town Claiming must Possibility. In this lie is not alone, 
set-out wlmt are now called options ?, oug}l 1,1 Britain p tanners have 
Instead .of sti'ajghtfonvqrd proposals. aya ?®?V ,ue d a politically ncutThl’ 
Alternarive, futures .are sketched out j “ielr actions alwuys boing 


0“““* lJiUPUSaiS. .,.1' r .1 ). " . L/uiiuLniijr nuuilUl 

Alternative, futures .are sketched oiit , e » .their actions alwuys boing 
while the customer I?. Jpft to wallow . ?i m , ed , at the general public good, 

w P rose and coiifus- { heil I ln tomions always of the best, 

mo slut icf-ii-d n.jg t0 decide f 01 - him 1 — 1 


y iv .mu cunrus- a- 7 » ■ uesc. 

S 8 ^ t L stIca ana to decide for him- & America, it seems, things are 
E, J f ! , i can *^ hnt is Bkely to be d,fferent ' 
don ' L)u H ]ic participa- After the Planners, is a polomic 
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evenat Sl °n?I ns t0 ° , eai ' ly or ^ hich , mass i ye Combines continue 
seems Si??* i£i e more w . e know, it to make profits out of arrogant and 
seeais. tile less up nm i. .. ivtmvta «■ 


seem« uiutb.wb Know, it proms out or arrogant and 

e ms, the less we are inclined to repressive urban renewal pro- 
' * .; . • • grammes at the expense of the poor 

The lesgop that . emerges most .^ 1 1 1 1 del P a ^ le §6 d - Tho examples 
clearly from all tliis 'disSr ration a " d to® av SW»ieiit ha? a 

about - method and technique Is that S?: n im ^ ”- lg . t0 lt : And in case 
gie subjective flew is stSl Mpor ran t JllL SnP » Tj? 1 flder ' sliould get - the 
Planning is not nb exact sciSicS so fe8,iilfi tlint k couldn't 

intiiittan and professional judgment a ! v Introduo 
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truggles of the Arab left 


I-; ROIHNSUN ; 

ct mondc musulaian 

49fr. 

ABDM.-MAf.KK i 
ertlquc sociale 

m. 

Scull. 

bly all tliui Maximo Roditison 
cn since his break with what 
“ institutionalized Marxism ” 

. case the French Communist 
which he left in 1958), has 
‘part an uttempt to define his 
beliefs in relation to the 
m of the Communist move- 
AfurriiMie ct monde musul- 
u collection of articles and 
most of them previously pub- 
Uukcil by explanatory Intro- 
uml reflecting various 
of the author's stand— 
but " inilunemlont on the 
d political problems of the 
East. 

Ihc sometimes uneven mix- 
scholarship and political 
■apliy, written with flrst- 
owledge of the Arab left 
free of involvement in Its 
, by o man who no longer 
need to remain loyal to 
ix line. He can write pas- 
about the repression In 
in July 1971 without Icav- 
.ImpiesMon chut lie is trying 
I political capital out of the 
ef the Sudan one Communist 
In comparing the Syrian 
tier, Klialcd Bikdash, with 
leic, I'arujallali Helou (tor- 
death in a Syrian prison in 
i hesitates to criticize Bik- 
t because the prestige of 
i linked to that of his party 
a? he ?ays, he has no 
to the burdens of a man 
w old and sick: even sO/ 
an unforgettable picture 
j Stalinist whose extrova- 
tyle belongs in part to the 
nt of a personality cult 
on the traditions of a 
Ichdemarids of its politic 
that they appear ' larger 
timon .man, however pro- 
nelr poUticai idea)q. ’ 

'omo has some fascinating . 
s op, the. difficulties cl . 
vomtmimst. parties and . 
good, ejsay on the Turkish 
J,Ptot Npzim Hikpiet. . At 
wietical level, he succeeds 


admirably in ck-fiiiing the cnmplexi- 
ties of the relationship of Islum to 
the development of Arab societies, 
in particular in his treatment of the 

modernization " undertaken by the 
nineteenth-century Islamic reform- 
ers. There is also a useful piece on 
the role of Sul tun Galiev, President 
under Stalin in the Soviet Com- 
missariat of Nationalities, who Is 
increasingly seen as u precursor of 
many contemporary views on nation- 
alism in the Third World. 

Bui he lias unfortunately decided 
to i tic hide far too much in this col- 
lection. It is naive to introduce a 
fifteen-page encyclopedia article by 
saying that h may be useful for the 
understanding of the rest of the 
book and tu iiuugine that nnyoiie 
will have read to page 587 without 
already knowing the lew basic facts 
it contains. It is careless, and 
i iif u rioting, not to have supervised 
tho standardization of the trans- 
literation of Arab nainos, so that the 
late Egyptian President, indexed 
under the accepted Nasser, is also 
found in the text as IVfkir, NAcer 
and NOsser, while Iraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim Qnsim gels three 
different spellings in two consecu- 
tive sentences. 

Tlie reason fur M Rodinson’s de- 
fection from the French Communist 
Party was his intellect mil honesty 
and hi 5 refusal to submit 11 to an 
elite of leaders whose intellectual 
and moral failings had been demon- 
strated by experienco ”. Although 
he questions the precise sense in 
which Marxism can be called “ scien- 
tific ”, ho still recognizes the univer- 
sal validity of many Marxist descrip- 
tions of political conlUct. He is little 
Interested in labels, questions the 
" socialism ” of some Arab political 


movements and sees nutiunnlisui a", 
potentially dangerous wherever ii 
happens tu establish itself us stole 
dogma. 

It is at this point that lie comes 
most directly into conflict with the 
Egyptian Marxist Aiiouiii Abdel- 
MaJek. The debate lie tween them, 
now near tlie level nF personal insult, 
WJ 01 > the word uatioiia/itaii-e. M 
Abdel-Malck uses ibis (and its still 
more ugly tie rival ivu nalioun/ifnr- 
MMMrt to describe a qualitative 
ui (Terence between Third World mid 
western nationalisms. M Rodinson 
says the word has been adopted as 
a cover for chauvinism. M Abdel- 
Mulek’s reply in La Dialcciique 
sociale appeared in time for M 
Rodinson to interpret it, In Marxismc 
et monde musiilman, as a reference 
to his Jewish ancestry and an accu- 
sation nf " crypto-Zionism ”. Fur- 
ther instillments In the discussion 
seem likely to enminue nt this level 
and to add nothing of any interest 
except for those directly involved. 

. Like M Kndinson’s book, Ln Diulcc 
liquc sociaic is a collection of artidus 
and essays, but it is intended as the 
first stage In the establishment of a 
wider sociological theory which will 
take account of the specificity nf 
societies and its relation to universnl 
models, and a theory nf power. Tito 
context is the national-liberation 
movement and the emergence nf the 
” trlconlinenial world” (M Abdel- 
Malck is sensitive to what he secs as 
the derogatory implications of 
"Third" world). He is incensed by 
the cultural self-centred ness of tho 
West and one of his most characteris- 
tic pieces is a sustained attack on 
Wosteru orientalists. Oil three occa- 
sions lie quotes Montesquieu's 


Know your enemy 


Y. IIARKABI ; 

Arab Attitudes to Israel 
Translated by Misha Lquvish. 
527pp. T3.95. > 

ZEEv'gCHIFF and RAPHAEL 
R0TH6TEIN s . . • 


Fedayeen 
The Story 
Guerillas.. 
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252pp. £2.50. 

- VallentifrS, Mitchell. ; 

Arab Attitudes to Israel is the out- 
come of a doctoral thesis prepared 
just before the outbreak of the June 
war, npw brought up to dale by moans 
of a postscript, Without any doubt it 
represents the fruits of a vast 
Industry,'. -Thdusands ... of books, 
pamphlets, newspaper artlqleS, inter- 
views, and radio . broadcasts have 
been studied and .extracts from them . 
placed side by sidp; under headings,.. 
Sub-headings, apo sqb-sub'hea dings. 

• to build up a composite .plctiird of-' 
r what .? tho Arabs: 1 ' are Supposed tq . 
•; think— or at any fate to say-r-Sbout 
'• Israel, Zionism, and the Jews. 


It is, however, difficult to know 
exactly what- all this research is 
; meant to add up. to. The Israeli 
. audience, fair which it was presum* 
-ably iti the first place Intended, will 
be led to the conclusion that nowhere’ 
could be found a more Ignorant and 
malevolent lot of people thtin the 
enemies all ardund. Here is chapter 
and verse For every sort of nonsense, 
and although at the end of it all Gen- 
eral Harkabi recommends that " to 
understand the : Arab attitude, the 
Israeli mast understand what he 
would do were he an -Arab J V a pre- 
dictable reaction from most such 
readers will be to thank heaven that 
he is not one. - 

Well, certainly Arabs speak and 
Write an inordinate lot of nonsensti- 
Certainly they take a uniformly' hos- 
tile view of the establishment and 
consolidation of the state of Israel. 
But lumping together, quotations 
from- such : very different ,meh as 
Abbas: al-Aqqad, Aabultah Tel,'. 
Ahmad Shuqeirl, .Wnlid Khalidi, 
Abdul Rahman Bazzaz, Nasser, etc, - 
without going into 'the background 
'or continuity of their ideas is pro*., 
paganda rather . than scholarship. 
Could it- be that a sentence from- a 


I- reiiclmiun, who asked with amu/e- 
RHSiit : *■ Ah ! Ah! Monsieur esi 
Person ? e'est une those bien extra- 
ordinaire I Comment pout-on £tre 
"ersan ? " But ho attributes the 
phrase directly lo Montesquieu and 
one cannot be sure that lie realizes 
Montesquieu was himself satirizing 
the attitude implied by tlie question. 

At any rale, he offers us “ Com- 
ment peul-nn 4tre Person ? " us cvl- 
dencc of Europe’s uiuvUlingncss to 
perceive thu world outside. His 
often unu-iUciil cmulcimintion of 
Western values is mirrored by an 
equally uncritical enthusiasm for 
non-western societies. Thus, wliilo 
admitting that the result of Nasscr- 
ism has been the establishment nf a 
stale bourgeoisie, lie persists in find- 
ing some peculiar virtue In the fuct 
that Egypt under Nasser opted nomi- 
nally fni' “scientific socialism ”. He 
doos linwover raise senna valid ques- 
tions on thu role of the military in 
Arab snrieiy und the origins i>F a mi- 
ni i If tar ism luiiong Western intellec- 
ts' ills, wliidi makes them suspicious 
nf any society dmuinatud openly by 
Its aimed forces. The main theses of 
his work aro clear, hut they often 
have to struggle through no under- 
growth of jargon from which at times 
little or nothing emerges. One 
wonders why, for example, having 
clearly suspected tlie phrase was 
meaningless, he still goes ahead and 
writes that "plus I'impact amiVIcain 
grandit, nlusle maxinialisme devient, 
S|j;°*e dire, le sou] possihilisme pos- 
siblo dans l'aire tiicuiitincntnlc 
d aujoiird’htii Worst of oil, one 
suspects that be considers this kind 
of Impenetrability necessary if he is 
to give a dynamic rather than n static 
interpretation of the nature and real- 
ity of social change. 


book called Nation Building, by 
K. VV. Dedtsch and W. J. FtiJtz. quoted 
by Genera] Harkabl, has a boomer* 
ang relevance:. ,r The new' state may 
try to unite its people by focussing 
animosities and frustrations-on some 
external enemy 


Fedayeen is another book on Arab 
acts and attitudes produced from the 
other side of tlie hiH. Zeev ScbJff And 


Raphael Roth stein derive their know- 
ledge of what the Arabs have. been 
up to largely from newspaper Re- 
ports, tlie Interrogation of prisoners, 

? nd tbe judgment of Israeli experts, 
hey are not tiierefore in a position 
to contribute new facts or original 
thoughts, and their readers, too mil 
be left marvelling at the incompetent 
rogues with which a, patient Israel 
has to deal.; A chapter on the Arabs 
in Israel and in the occupied terri- 
tories i s called " The £neray Within”, 
and in a chapter, oh -"-Fedayeen in 
Prison ” we get the comforting .infor- 
mation that “the excellent medical 
can?, substantial food, and good snnb 
tary conditions of the jails, Including 
abuUdaut hQt : water, provide most bt 
the Arab prisoners, with _a . higher 
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standard o (living than Uiey en joyed 
on the outsidq H * It is difficult to see. 
wflat .attypne inf worrying aboilt. 

v.> : : i: 
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: J. D. PEARSON and ANN WALSH 
'.(Compilers) : . ' 

Index .Manikin • 

'.'Third Supplement 19,66-1370- . 

384pp. i MatiseU. £10. 

> For, scholars concerned with .any 
• .area, any field In the Islamic world, 1 
the . IndfX Isltitrucuf, 'a ? cafatogufl;* 
i - whit;h , lists, artfti^ 'in ^'.lieJ’iOdicaTs. ! 
'dud otiier. qoHectiyo.PMbliffitiptia '■ to . 
English' and European jinguageB; is?' 

: an alniost bulispertsable pid^WIth the •" 
third supplement bfingllig It down 

to « 1970, this mejtistJc project 
. continues under.' the direction of J. p./' 
v Pearsqn, aided by : the prga rtiza^ionAl ; 
{;tesources'as (yell ds the rid* 'holdings.- ; 
i . of the School of ^lantai-.ahd African f 
j ’Studies, .of Lo^dod.-The 1 

: iHamef of a yOurigei coliaboratar, Mrs 


Ann Wulslu how also appear on the occupation ? flf old- friends, enemies 
title-page. • . and ‘ acquaintances. Except with 

Previous volumo, Usiod 41.000 , 

artidesjto whicbewutaMtiier^iMO' articles in English:- yet one ihay be 
are now added. In the abs^iica of a surprised at how small & jpprUaq of- 
general Index, experience J*,a«p*.:< these are by- British schotarg or hr 
.times needed to find where oh itam scholara Workiji^-in British unlver^ 
1 B fitted Into the classification (eg, slties.. “• ■ - # ;t 

In tliA rtrocanf urilttiflA Art flAC m 1 ! ' *.!• i- I? * *++-• 


over, tile 
/stamfcjtf 
,whbsA‘ 
let; ' grow. ' 


■ *i ^ muir uiicnior; uiuuica,' Kruir. 

uubllcatlong i^at( fcompipte as: can Be rsuilly few*, ' Entries' dre no Icrngoraet > 
hop^d .ftfr: Iti rdeent yeBr^ a COitj- In -wjnUjrfil typtf, . ftit Reproduced 
mendaqle CustDm ltas arisen whereby phofograpiridariy from typemitteni 
Islamic scholars. -whose ; articles cards, Each page, display S SevfiraT 
appear.in parlkularly inaccessible or diffeiren t tsrp$ wri to tf aces, ^vith. tl .Con* ! 1 ■ 
offbeat , publication? send offprints trtst between heavy ah d ilMht inkjung. - 
to the 50AS library which are noted Tfielre^ et& overtyped corrections flaid 1 .- 
in the/ndex il . \ . ■ ocSMdopal keys out Oj '■ 

, . If, the reader has tio mote serious V tlie new pubffslterft even With a Pfl^o, 
occasiOii.to consult it, browsing with. Jitcreate of tWorthfrdtfbvw :pMVipus.' 


In the index..:: . ■, A - ocjradonal keys out O.f ■ 

... If 'the reader has tto mote serious V tlie new publishers, even Witha Phltev 
occasiOii.to consult it, browsing witli, .iitcfpasa ot Worthfjrds over : Pte^ipus ‘ 
the aid of the index :pf authors WjJI voitenea^ found.; : prints 
enable him tb discover tlta lreiatiyO' h a ril Wra d t Sipy^idi 
'academic fertility and 'rccont 1 pre^ ■ not- 


IRIS 

MURDOCH 

The Black 
Prince 

This is a very fine novel, 
compelling both as a story with 
a marvellously involuted plot 
and as a meditation on the 
nature of art, of love, and of the 
power of human relationships 
F250 


JAMES 

LEES-MILNE 

Heretics 

in 

Love 

Tho story of twins, G us a rid 
Star and how their unusually 
close relationship influences 
their lives, even when they 
are apart. 

C2-S0 


AnneTyler 



@(ocfi 



■ /A very feminine novel - 
’delicate, unpretentious and 
highly enjoyable,' 
NinaBawden, Dally Telegraph 


TmZINSIU 

Weeds Grow 
Bast 

'Ufa all good autobiographies 
. ft Is less e portrait 6f th6 author 
' thanofawodd...lt3w6tt ' 

. Qbterv*d,«sirtagently H 
, nostalgic end mericulouriy 
: detalF^dteallaaUori provided -A 

•v '^daiJoha^tf 

• ;; fntervallimvBdft (he two, World • 

-■ wmfPhvMWiighi 1 < r \ 
Sunday Telegraph' 

£2-20 


DAVID GARNETT 




.Come 

and ' 


’Then two^lghly acclaimed 
ihovbls noW telssued in orip 
■vofuhna Irvthfi Landmark • 
Library soiles. • . 

£2-B0 ' ■ . y 
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Amorous Africa and promiscuous Paris .Poland’s guide Raj and Russkies 


W.H.MLEN 


PKTI-.K fit Mil. NAY 


The Mon ii mid the IVIarahou Slork 

174pp.. l-lU.-k, L2.il 5. 


Peter ili- J'iiIh.i.v is ail amiable 
writer. lie l oi j lil liu vu- •if'iiiiizt-d in 
thix .iiiPniiiiiKi'ii|)[iy up lii.s form alive 
yt'ins iih«>nr (lie ileuth nf li is muhIut. 
the tyranny nl his fur her who mid 
him he w.i.% a bust uni. and the uri ill- 
ness nf (Tiililtinmi. ” Rduculud pri- 
vately in Kiiulaiul, Switzerland ami 
Italy ", is nil he sn vs about thui 
perimP in W fn>‘s Who: ;mii rlie few 
panes of hi.*, ijriiln^iie dn run pro- 
tract ilte Irani mis. lie has a rale l<> 
tell Mini a.s usual lie tells it spank- 
iiigjy- 

Till. 1 slice nf his life which lie 
serves us runs fruni tin* lime when, 
having misspent n legiu-y in Caunes. 
losing lii.s Aniri'inm lnvc at I lie sumc 
rate ns his fnrfune, lie went in 
Kenya, darkest Africa in ihc true 
roninnfk- (radii ion, to I he time whan 
ho was overtaken in Fiaiut- at the 
mil In-oak uf iln- Sir mid World Wui*. 

Mr do l*< 1 1 nay prow up between the 


shadows uf Inn wars. The Kenya 
in which he I'cmmJ himself in 19.11 
was penj lied by ex-service officers 
fruni the Mist World War — limcly, 
niffisli, uk-itliolic. stuffy, hravc, lies- 
penile men and winneii, who pm vide 
i he malarial fur in.stunt Simierscl 
Maugham. Mr de Fulnay (toes over 
them as efficiently as ail electric 
lawn-nniiviM', with n prose which 
runs at n ciuistant speed. There is. 
never it fuse. Nil simic jams i he 
blades. Tlie liu.\ is tilled and 


emptied. No unc cmild complain that 
lie h 


luts not tlniic exactly what lie set 
mil to dn. Kvi.-ry tiling is splendidly 
leuifiilde. 

If there is a tniicUm, it is Uiut 
Mr tie I Nil i my filial it have tried lo do 
mure: tit citfl ivtitu llis experience 
rather limn liar vest it. Wc arc held 
always at the level nf anecdote and 
reminiscence. Tlu night, speculation, 
•tilery and nmiparison might have 
made the hook more difficult to write 
and even to rend, hut more reward- 
ing. IU* is i mi uindcst. 

He dm -.s nut want in hotiier ns too 
nuicli to hoilir-r uhont him. IVrliups 
it is that as an aninhiugriiphtT he is 


Ion reticent. We learn about the love 
life of other people, about women 
wham he loved in vain and women 
who loved him in vain. But there is 
not u suggestion Hut in the first 
thirty years of his life, even in hiiioi- 
uiis Africa and promiscuous Paris, he 
was not n.s virtuous us a Richardson 
heroine. Discretion perhaps has cen- 
sored. It has also reduced plausi- 
bility. 

In Kenya Mr dc Puinny stayed with 
a couple,' Alan and Cuitsrunce, as a 
fanner pupil. Alan went to bed early 
evory evening, while he stayed up 
with Constance until two every morn- 
ing. playing classical records, la Iking 
a hunt her hooks, Freud, Huxley ami 
Lawrence. One night Constance sug- 
gested th at lie might write a novel: 

On Ihut night I didn’t lie down 
at once. I pulled a chair up to 
the lulilc which whs beside the 
window, put the hurricane lamp 
on it, then looked Cur paper. 
All 1 fount! was my poultry 
account book him which 1 entered 
the number of eggs I sent to iny 
Only the Inst four 


experiencing that, hut the exciic- 


Had, he discov^l 
mem, become Conn*. 


She talked like Connie^ 
obviously had not nj.,1 
the novel In which Cat I 
nppeur . He took ktm 


Hie excite- used to cream r«».- 
mem sufficed. When I had filled published novo] 
the four pages l lay ckiwu, the After the succoWulL 
excitement lay with me, walking this novel, site travelw" 
in and nut nf my dri-mns. fu the sur-Mer to see him ink. 
morning l showed Coiisiance the 
four pages. She said I should gn 
on, for which I was grateful, 
though by then I knew that even 
If she had called it rubbish it 
would no longer have made any 
difference hi me. Some people’s and when they we«7hrf2 
hair goes wlme overnight. I lay him to her, room R 
down without u vocation and woke — »*••- ■ ■ - 10 

up with one, the same thing the 
utlier way round. 

If anyone has thought of compil- 
ing an anthology of those realizing 
l hat they luive coniraciud the nim bus 
sa'ibendi — the most exciting event 
in the life of authors, guod or bud — 
this passage should have n place. Ft 
is fur more memorable than the im- 
age which Mr de Pol nay uses to give 
a unity to this bonk, the vision of the 
moon between the beak and breast 
of a ilia ra bn n stork. 


After four years in Kenya, at the 
end of which the cattle' died of 


time. When lie knodat, 
she was naked In 
basin, in ail exact r» 
the scene in Ids noveUi 
hero had been haiimeM, 
Casanova would havtbwl 
at this example of lifts) 
and enjoyed the accqfcL 
Pohmy roared with liiftlt] 
laugh drove lsobel fnti 
and we never saw MtU 
And that is' that. Hu 
about what son of i 
would have hiade, s 
Connie-ness in bed : oriij 
pened to her; or ofubu 


Steam pioneer 


cusiomorx. Only the last 

pages were blank. I took a pencil drought and he came to feverish life conic when written m. 
and began to write. A strange with his morbus scribemli, he re- rence's Frieda. Wen 


excitement gripped me, excitement turned to Europe and after a stay in the talk bu Id- headed BL 
1 burin t experienced before, and Majorca found in Paris, among had done time for t 
now I know that u was the excite* artists, writers and actors, the operation. The stoiyh 


mem words alone can give, for 


H. I*. JOI.I. V : 

Marconi 

Z'JIjip. I'oiisrnlilt'. i.l/I.S. 


W. P. jolly has given us an admit- - 
ul»li> piiiiirc nl (higlielmn Marconi 
Hsiiusl u .scientific ami business 
tank ground. Wv could say that the 
d u*nvinirs nf Marconi, which begun 
when hr- was a liny — some ninety 
yi'ors ago— in an attic in the Villa 
(j ifniic near Hnlngnu, have lniiind- 
li-ssrl.v imn-sisid the enjoyment ami 
inpiiciiy for knowledge of the 
liuniHii race. As is porhaps tmc of 
most great scientific discoveries — 
Ikirwiu uud Wullace illusirale the 
point— nl liciN were on the same 
truck us Marconi : Sir Oliver Lodge 
in England uml Professor Slflby in 
Germany. Rut it was unquestiaii- 
nbly Marconi ulin, by lil»' persist- 
ence, converted officialdom and, by 
tlyinun strati i>n, convinced the 

public. 

Although the personality nf the 
man is not perhaps very clearly 


nrtcrisli cully, lie wrote in his wife 
when he was working for the Italian 
government during the war with 
Turkey : “ There is only one woman 
I' 1 Ihc whole place— she is ail aid 
Arab.' lie was perhaps to a small 
degree it playboy ; he wore the ludi- 
crous yucliiing rust lime of tha day 


story h I 

but amusing, like dim i[ 
Poluay*s anecdotes. Ihl 

, , - , . . — . given in the felicity hi 

drunkenness, euphoria, sadness In Pans, Mr de Pnlnay had an un- Ids first, unpublished, 
and even death us they foil on satisfactory affair with a girl called in nit vc d’hdt el who pm ak 
paper. That night I was far Irom Isobcl, parts of whose character he cm ilie coffin of a ftp 


, . , .. - rnuture cnmpsmy to which Constuncc 

words have muscles, likes, dislikes had given hint an amateurish intro- 
and cun give the sensation of duction. 


as I hough he had been Arnold Ben- 
nett or Lord Birkenhead— u costume 


Under the Greek flag 


which always behaved the “ flan* 
iielled fool. Bur these were the 
frills of the man— flic important 
point was thin his character ir;nJi«r- 
nessfil to his work. 


In the trivialities which still liiflu- 
ence tuo niuch of our thinking about 


IVILf.I FRISCIIAUUR s 
MiMiotiairct.’ Islands 
221pp. Michael Joseph. 1.1.S0. 


, _ Willi Friscliauec has followed up his 

us name will be for long study of Aristotle Onassis with a 
wiili the Marconi Scandal, further excursion In the same area, 
Ived Lloyd (ieorae and i ha und exennf rhur Milllnnnirvt’ lelnn 


Isaacs family. For most tastes Pro- 
fessor Jolly gives perhups too much 
alioiit the scandal; Marconi himself 


is not embellished with a photo- 
graph of Jackie in the nude he will 


if only because their luxury yachts fluent in Modern GrtA 
which dot the oceans like diamonds than critical attitude w 
in a vast emerald selling. ... If it he portrays, and efe 
was no; ihe Triuimu (owner John younger nl embers, ibm 
.*• A. Goulmidris) it was the Anemos 
(Alexander N, Goulandrls) the 
Palonia (Basil P. Goulandrls) pi* the 
Vagrant (Nicholas P. Goulandris). 

Mr Frischuuei- gives his readers the 
guidance they need lo avoid the 
social solecisms of confusing one 


pin the matter In perspective when 
He said at the public inquiry that the 
services of liis company to the whole 
nation might ,f have been deemed 

mnu i* in IM. ptrnwpi. vury c.uhiiv ■ woi(liy of higher consideration *’ Uia n owners back to tlie Greeks* 
dvt^cloped by Professor Jolly inyould the reflections which had been cast At the Atheiu V 
he true mid *luu* to say thgL Mur coni , upon It. . ai tne. Athens Hilton I was 

h«d vision and— most iiuporiimf of , , To some it may be a surprise to '* nD " " M - “ 


not disappoint the expectations Goulandrls yacht with another or tlie, 
. raised by hit former volume. We f,, { e contemporary Johns with each 
dive in with a series of parties given ‘ nt ' 1n, ‘ 


Ip Athens when the Greek Govern- 
ment decided to woo the Greek ship- 


able reminder df The 1 
saying— “so Voting- 
Rothschild "-hi* 
fuvouritlsm Is ilispdl 
the Family photoc . 
nssom bled. 
blue-chinned, the oW 
out of tlich' blue 
collars ,.and dark i«tr 
world as , if,- they were* 
old comrade^ nitiWrj 
rather than; aatj 


n .l t. 1* - ‘ *1 iiiuv ue a Eurnuse ia 

nll-the capacuy to allow others. to find that the Isqaca family, which . 
suaro rhot vknn. ‘ ; ' has be^n rather mercilessly hounded 

He was half- Irish, uud spniaouc then arid since, produced in Godfrey,. 


who attended one nf Ills , lectures Isdncs a" nTairwiioTh(wed‘'reaT~iTts 

__ HgiuR director of the com- 
With; touching frankness he 


* *’ a drj-look- . as mannRing director of the com- 

.in& .tnan nf tluriy-five with- nothing’, pany. 


Nor should it he thought that Mr 

Frisdiuuer records only sunny . , 

hours. He devotes i\ whole chaptov Mariner s Rest (tne™* 
lo the death of Eugenie Niurclins ami Street and }£ 

tlie judicial iiujuiry (hut stemmed referred to bf 
„ from it; also the lawsuit between nwpd italics as 

« t Colotronls threw a party Ari 0ll “ ssi : s Hn ^ Panuglils Ve rgottis ihoy no longer 
ucli the Aegean seemed to < ovet 1 , whether Madame Callus was l0 kll0C j; 0 jjt rhti d#. 
Utt vc given up mpst of (is lobsters f n, I t 1 Y ed ' rthc *}*»***< . to a con- c i, ly .pipes on Their 
and Jie Champaguo some of Us Y 01 ”? . il \ ,h * R° 6U sI,i P sitting down to tM 


. - - was once 

more engulfed in a sea of nnuli- 
cal magnates when Minos and 


; ItaliRn uhniii hiin except hid 
• nonciiitioii. of Carlo. Alberto 
was the worship which . had 


. Ul ,. 5 ‘oieruH in me gouu. snip sitting 

finest vintages. Tlie muIiMin. , Ar ^ 01 B ,,5 ' rfn l^ewise discussed. t [ 10 m have dirtitt « 


id pro- tolls us from the pages of Y{ho's Who 
-(that, that working in his father’s frail 
1 been business enabled hitn to understand - 


SJ*. 1 to Tihii. for experimems by the; the characteristics qf, the peoples of 
King^nf Italy ). When be visited the , -the. Obnjiiient”. and tliac in 1 ^ a busy 


: , Slates the , newspapers and active 'life ihe had acquired con- 

announced .that l^e HaiI a London' storable business and financial' ex- 
, accent; He- -married the daughter Tperionc^ ' Facts seem to suggest 
oi «n Irish potr ; rhtLraa triage Tvas thdl tliesi 


these claiths-were (rue, 1 Bbtthe 


. ■’ h “PlJy}' he scemkTo have inventor and -his achievements r<T- 
. had vonietlniig of the outlqqk of the j 


... du^e ' th^" company and lt$ finances 

Italian iiinle- towards Wphten. Chat-^ 'lo raicrOstftjiIc importance, 


The scene sliifts to yet another 
party this Time : at a inaghificept- 
i\ Igtl FP,Tin t|ie Lycubi-., 
tpu facing the majestic Acropolis 7. 

1 r veL ‘ -ri the .tables" 
wei c groaning under plates - of ' 
octopus ajid frrqwus jmd every 


heavy, .silver cutle 


a 



war 






■ I - 


, Rrtymond lister 


Btttlsh RoipaiHic Arf 


■ .'. V -' 1 



.. .-"^vuiaunraii * . 

ftte/.eontemrtfaratJir Greok gods fred 

. wito^nswei'to tha nami* of Lem os,, years 

Gdulqndrisqi'Dnas^isand oc 

L. -'^Niarcnos:- ■" »ii 


we're “ not r ejofchig 


■' ! ; ’imperanve-ir- irrational idea that • ■ ..-SrdiB haef - 

’< c ft MI this graiidi-uri limited td iheTnust see the War out 'wlth’ her : Twatched 

^hd ihbn. : !ii the rani Hy ; . ; ■ v, ' v” , v ' mends: in bonibSd > London, If tlsat fact^ sjte UJgi 
y. ; * :L . \Ttie. lindlmAiMi. .i* ■'■rttianaUty were the fcrlfiWimv .nf . haviliB given. an. .< 


fQNY POLONSKY : 

[Kies hi Independent 


rotund 


14939 

pp Clarendon 


Press: Oxford 


frersity 1’ress. L7. 


Many Polonsky hus written n par- 
* fitary history of the prewar 
Republic. Social mid ccono- 
f factors arc uIkci dealt with, but 
Ino great length and rather per- 
torily. Mr Polonsky s mtafl sub- 
'is politics. Within this field— 
'll is after ull u very wide field— 
: Recount is excellent. Tt Is based 
k tlinrougli understandiiig of the 
M background and a careful 
lininntion nf Polish sources, 
th Inevitable that much attention 
uld be focused on Pilsudskt. Mr 
inskydoes not spare hint. Pllsutl- 
Flaw the weaknesses in tho par- 
Wnt ar.v system ; be did not wish 
[ibolisii pailiumentnry govern- 
; but rather to give it o new 
„Siou.’’ My pruunuiune ", he said, 
[the diinimitiou of robbery and 
pursuit nf the path of honesty.” 
“moral" dictatorship— a later 
cation would have called It 
jei!" democracy— was not fluc- 
ul- To some extent tho fault 
his own. He (rented parliament 
the parliamentarians much as a 
hal of Poland would treat a sub- 
p. After the coup d'etat of 1926 
expected that lib would bo- 
, ifircsiclem. He was Indeed 
ed but refused to serve, thus 
irately damaging the institu- 
t he sought to reform. 

B Pilsudskists, his former 
-adcs-in-urms in the Polish. Mill- 
^Organiratiou and in the Legions, 
“ another liability. Lucrative 
> had to bo found for rtiany of 
« and the result wus the flooding 
ate Institutions by army officers, 
el Beck, to take the best-known 


of them, was at the Foreign Office as 
Under Secretary and later as Minis- 
ter from 1930 to 1939. By 1935 
twelve of the seventeen provincial 
governors were officers. Three of the 
major banks had officers as their 
chairmen. The military spoils system 
did not spare the government. In one 
of Colonel Slawck’s governments 
aluj oE the fifteen ministers weru 
officers. 


pi Lit it: Hi i :»t: KICKS : 

The Sepoy and the Cossack 
279pp. W. H. Allen. £2.73. 


faiuliiar; Eiul ftii less ivell-ktiuwn Is 
thy sequel to her presentation to him 
nf it nrotrait of Queen Vicinriu 
pain leu by licisdf. She admitted that 
it was unt a very good likeness, hut 


It is rare to find A serious histoi d ul 
study written so engugingly that it 


she relied rm the iact that the Sikhs 


is as easy to read as a good novel. 
1’icrcc Fredericks has set nut in 


Yet all these officers did not 
manage to produce a well-armed and 
efficient army. Again Filsudski was 
much to hlmnc. His military think- 
ing looked back to the Russo-Polish 
war. He resisted plans to motorize 
the cavalry, he regarded the air force 
ns auxiliary to land forces, and he 
entirely omitted anti-aircraft 
defence. Mr I’nlbnskv might have 
added that neither Filsudski nor 
indeed all his senior officers wore 
professional soldiers. Their aim was 
the moral regeneration of the nation 
and of its army, und they considered 
morale more important ihun wea- 
pons. 

Filsudski died in 193f>. In the last 
years of his life he had withdrawn 
much from political life. Ho suffered 
from serious illnesses, beenmo can- 
tankerous and enguged in occult psy- 
chic experiments. Yet his death was 
a catastrophe for the colonels who 
succeeded him. They Had lost both 


detail the story of the shndnw-bnxiiig 
between Britain und Russia during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries — shadow-boxing in which 
the protagonists never came to real 
blows with one another and yet at 
the same time found themselves In- 
volved in quite serious fighting with 
the tribal peoples of what was to be 
Russian Central Asia in the west and 
Afghanistan in the cost. The narra- 
tive is based on Russian ns well us 
British sources, and is hy fat- the 
best as well ns the liveliest nccount 
available to the non-specialist reader. 


American writers are not always 
sympathetic either tn the aims or to 
the actions nf the former British Raj 
In India ; but Mr Fredericks has 
iiindo a successful effort tn paint u 
fair picture, oven though it includes 
warts and ull. But what makes 
this book a joy to read arc the inti- 
mate glimpses of the people involved. 


were probably not familiar with the 
Queen’s appearance, and anyway she 
had got the dress right from descrip- 
tions in the English papers. The 
Maharaja studied the painting for 
five minutes, to the great gintiticu- 
lion of Lntly Entily ; mil Mr Freder- 
icks has unearthed the comment uf 
ait officer who wus present : “ I dn 
not think he quite understood, but 
scorned to think that her Majesty 
made a very decent Nautch girl. 
The portraits of British Viceroys, 
Secretaries of State, and Prime Mini- 
sters — again taken from contempor- 
ary sources— are ns lively as those 
of the soldiers, civil servant!! and 
political officers ; and, wliat is equally 
Important, they clearly illuminate 
the issues with which -the narrative 
Is dealing. 

Mr Fredericks has written a hook 
which will ha read with equal pleas- 
ure and profit in his own counLrv anil 
in Britain, and has carefully made his 


way through the jungle of Oriental 
anu Western proper names und titles 
—oven though ho docs refer to Lord 


their leader and their ideology. Mr 
to for 


»s described by their own cuutcmpoi 
navi 


Polonsky is critical of tho foreign 
policy of Bock, and it con be plau- 
sibly argued that a Polish state with- 
out the colonels and without Filsud- 
ski would have avoided the kind of 
traps that Hitler sot for It. 

''It would, however, be wrong to 
stress only jhe failure's and the mis- 
takes, and Mr Polonsky certainly 
docs not do so. A particularly not- 
able success was the social, economic 
and administrative union of the 
pans of Poland which had been 
torn asunder by this partitions. 


titles. Many have been taken from 
little-known sources uncovered by Mr 


Fredericks’s diligence. For example. 
“ ‘ ' Edo i 


Lady Emily Eden's description of 

" D . i.lnot ... 


Maharaja A Runjeot Singh'' as mi 
" old mouse with grey whisk vis " is 


William Cavendish-Bentinck as "Sir 
William". This autta brilliant 
account of the “ war that never was " 
is fittingly concluded hy Mr Freder- 
icks's wry remark that in Kabul today 
the cement factory is tlie product of 
a Russian aid program me. the air- 
field tlie product nf an American one. 


Loom service 


ALFRIID PLUMMER : 


Switzerland 

JAMES BUNTING - 


For lha discerning traveller this is an excellent detailed introduction 
» ttie beautiful and unique eounlry of Switzerland. Nol only does the 
[utfWr give essential background lo all the most popular towns and 
Bies but he also gives much Information that tew tourl&ls would 
«Up: out-of-the-way hamlets, quiet hotels, whereto walk, eat or 
If. He also covers Liechtenstein. - 

•troWei of EuroRt Series 34 photographs • 1 map 
71$4fl172 9 ‘ 


£2.40 


fi 18 «1 0,lv j 1 3n . tl0n w ? s deceptively In truth there Is nothing In these -inerclul 
casual and the social mating of- pages' that has previously hoeu with- ■ and they are near 
mauiers anu owners was bound neld from public domain, hut the re- them tq rdmeifl?w®,. _ 
to produce thousands of torts' of search has been within this limits- ancestors, '.who - J 
shipping. : tian reasonably thorough, ail hough 1 from rlie -‘small 

’• Mr Frisclmuer docs not appear to be this Small book s 


orwickshire 

BjRp • •: ; ■ 

» author,' with a Iffetltoe'e knowledge of’Wtirwfokshlre. guides the 
«r not only to the well-known tourists centres but also to a whole 


fltyN 


of less: familiar places. As well as exploring the topographloal 
1 , 9 ( the county he is as concerned wllh Ks biographical and 
alaasOcUUona;. ' . . . • 


1 7134 0076 5^ Serl08i ' 31 Photographs .1 map 


£ 2.20 


tural Settlement and Farming 
In Germany 

'lanmayhew- 


r \ V 


>lates: off which .we' supped* The 1 

on the walls; the ha\f dozen waiters , The Days of Mars • ‘ ' In -fin^aod ^ 

- ; ,A Memoir, )940-t94G ■ V :> ^ 

j^lLlSppp.-^aJd^r arid Boyars, £2.50. .. • rspasuwdic' 


airthOf dlspusses the main body 
| J r ®,^|'^and : 9lve8'abhr6n<rtoglcan) 


of work in German selllement 


nl of eedldmenl.forflts! endfarmlng In Germany 


iy ordered account of the<devel-i i 


‘i 1 


.■ "i - — *ii>- «• ■ • i i 


-ill k'i. 


. 0. 





^$tgnin^ Ji^ith Natural Forms 

}^Ed’ARe.ELOFF : '. ■ > 'V r ' •' • 

which :we see, use and lake for granted— wale r,‘ 
tiiiHS? 8 ' ^‘i>getables dr even our own hands— there Jhftv - 

E.^artlet. 'a weallH of ideas which reveal Ihemtielves when, ,. 
urttoJEA ^fj^aL^ver-famlllar [objeole wllh new. ayrareneW. TW» : ‘ 
Ihireader lo.'Bee creatively ’- by plaolrig natural form$; 
^'oTsetfinos and exoedmenilnfl wldi them In Various 1 

MA li ... .. ..... A A . A . , A,H rf . 1*1 fib 


iit^jlj^UonS i O n?4 2300 h ■ \ 

iwf'/ii’j"- : •*' . : •; ' ■ ;; *!' 


1 ■ v yi 

^ ihe, aulHcr tpke^ ihe reader, from, 
d6ht«p to lha level of a yery strong efutj player.. So 
'hi^rtohonal Master qnd format British , 
PrtltE** '.Wf wosl experienced chesaTtiacher lo Great 

Netoii'fiiteJwU- .• i' u 


’CiD - 0374 a - ( .i £2M 

'V, - :.v 




The London Weavers' Company 16(10- 
1970 


476pp. Routludgc und Kegan Faul. £.8. 


It Is true, if unkind, to say that the 
outstanding characteristic of , too 
'les of 


men added to the numerous .London 
-weavers who chose to ignore the 
company and its rules. Further prob- 
lems arose over the inuodiictiun of 
labour-saving “ engine loouis * and 
tlie alarming riots to which these 
machines gave rlso : for three days 
in August 1675 a mob of weavors rom 


many of the older bistort 


paged through Enst London breaking 
into houses and burning tbe offend- 
he new qiachiuc was 
Lbliahod, however, and 


tlie tedious minutiae of . 

affairs have been chronicled 

a dimly-observed and. static back- 
ground. 1 

The Londd li Weavers'. Company 
1600-1970 avoids these defects most 
admirably. There Is indeed a lot of ; 
detail, but most of it is used to bring 
out significant points, not merely 
about the company but on the wider 
histoty of tlie period. Alfred Plum- 
mer, the 1 company's honorary 
librarian, has been fortunate in tlie 
survival of the records, and he makes 
the most of the opportunity of de- 
ploying Ms -researches to discuss tha 
8WpTmmg metropolis and the chang- 
ing nature of tlio tirade which to- 
gether form the arena for his story. , 

This account of tho Weavers’ Com- 
; pariyrin modern times thus ■IJjumi- 


weavers took to 

icu, uiau, - . BUDtuer Innovation, f lie Stocking- 
company frame of William Lee, who ;at one 
a «««(,»«• time applied for admission to the 
company. Early in the next Century 
the weavers were incensed by the 
nCw fashion of wearing imported 
Indian cloths, an obvious threat to 
the position of their own silks, wor- 
sted stuffs, says, and perpetuation 
The « .Calico Madams ”, ladles so bold 
as to sport the new cloths in; the 
weavers* liome districts, received 


rough treatment, and a number had 
thoir gowns torn off ’their backs or 


damaged bjr the acid flun^ at thera. 


In diese various developments the 
company adopted a somewhat passive 


if prudent stance, Tbfi '* search of 
tho trade” for unadmitted weavers, 
'i ire (talar apprentices, arid other ‘•in- 
fringements was finally abandoned 
to 1736.- True, the company used tfs 
influence to try to jwdfy. rioters, 
hired tlie able pen of Darnel Defoe to 


nates * moro general soda! history. . . , . .* 

'Of course, Mr Plunrinor has , much to hired tlie able pen of Denial Del f 1 °e to 
s?y on tho irithnaie detail of the .corn- attack, tna > import of. . - jjgo. 

. lOL- i ... ic ■ ktiAiaoTii.. jw*/*aainhiil a nrASBEUtlflRfi 


pros&Cutiom 
of Jmportpt 


never one of 


rid 11 

tali ancient, it was 
tlio wealthiest com- 
ajT q : thoroughly, effec- 
uch of the proiccllou 


DtlCOS, 


ERNESTO: 

A MEMOIR OF 
CHE GUEVARA 

Hilda Gadea 


3 uIto limited powers over the. , Lon 
on weavqrs at large. .All this is 
itr actively told abuser yes r broader, niuiiwa— -tu r»j 
Istorical prirpose. .We have figure?, dye role. Mw.. r - 
jr.'riiq distijbutfou of woaverahi tlio ; which weavers, gamed from . PnrJm- 
ondon Jibertic*^ *rtd- tiubuih^ ond ' mont— for example^ the SpitalfiBlds 
p? .. . ! — gftipbfcnli orl- A«ta - fognlatlng ; i their . wagok-r-- 

*...» v. «.« rr«- ,Bp*t» wWch i. 1 resulted^ 1 &TR ri «Tt from tberindts- 

give somq. uieful Informtitloh aliom ^ men’s ovyriJoitiatiyo* ?•' : : i 

1 TiOAir 'fh'A 'TiPthr 


(,!<> .rail. M-r*. ra ’'■J *• rv T “ a , . . ; t 

intaration- pattmris. Even the pety ''wyArttually' die' .cbtnpnhy : had hut . 


An intimate account of the 
maklny of a revolutionary, by 
his first wife. £2.75 


i sndfltifiCi*cd J ^i *i jDoiuSi . t - , .■ •, . 1 *. f . -.w .- • ^ 

. nara ' fliA ' falllilinv d;(KmlfIe&. : Mr /Plumtrier liaa 'produced, nittch' 


m S>* wwe“h?f«iiriliir dilbtulite - 
tTBdDvrhIcli W« cMdj 



THE KINGMAKER 

Henry Denker 

How did fi fading cowboy 
actor become Governor of Cali- 
fornia? The author of The 
Director has written this fasci- 
nating novel about 
showbuslnoss and the world of 
power and politico. £2.50 


HOWTO BE A 
SUCCESSFUL 
EXECUTIVE 

J. Paul Getty 

Tho ai|tlior Outlines the methods 
and principles upon which he 
has built his own success, and 
reveals how you can apply 
those techniques to' your own 
career. £3.00 


NUMBERONE 

Leslie Waller 


The new novel by tha author of 
The Banker and The Family 


shows whet happens when the 
tycoons of international finance 
collide with the bully boys of 
International crime. £2.25 


A LIFE ON FILM 

Mary Astor 


A wonderful actress scans her 
film career from the sllents to 
the sixties. Illustrated. £3.Q0 


QUEENIE 

Hortense 
Calisher 

The author's new hovel Is about 
the coming to womanhood; of a 


very modern - but very old- 

ehi< 


faehiohed -young ledy. £2.25 


SPYGATCHER 

Norman Lucas 


The. ; blojsiraphy of. Britain's 
greatest spypetcher -Detective 
Superintendent George iSthlth, 

mussed. v'-.L’,. ,&SF* 


AN -v.. h 

0£P-FASHI0NED - 
DARLING 

Charles Simmons 


A comedy about sex and love 
end how the two meat amid the 
Byzantine, office-politics of a 
national girlie .magazine. £2.10 


cyeoRG ; : 

Martin Ceidin 

! U-CokAu&Ini mWhdf hie libdy 
. destroyed; was .literally re tan - 
: sb'uclsd . Into ■ ci cyborg - half 

ulcP 


mail: machine -rind sept on 


a debcjfy aistdhment.THis mlghi 
be deScrJbecf aS a noyei of the 


present fu(u^ - ' £2 2^ 


rr 



il ;:A y^vo'dl^ro; Lkfc 
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PETER GR0SVEN0R 

James McMillan 

The heartening story of 20th . 
century British achievement in- 
rnuiiy fields— Invention and 
technology, indue try end 
(lovornment, (Kora turn end tlic arts, 
medicine. communication, it is a 
timely, factual reminder of our 
massive contribution to the modern 
world. ' Thoroughly readnhFu mid 
valuable ' — The HI. Hon. Anthony' 

limber, M . P . 378 pngPS C4 50 

aMEfsv 



ud vantages which Wt 
w«s envy us, and iS 10 
he able to bmldon fl'^ 

new Euronecn cl. 1 “"Q 

relations iSththelXj* 
and generally with L Ctc -- 
different!™ ftJS” ^ 





Pink. We IT. SS 
People, for a siarftfr 

fSf la j d way th «tf ” 


72mi Vcitr 


23 February 1973 



Viewpoint 


the Umied Starts aic i-xempluiy — I 
see so much evidence of these that cans enw us 7,3 
It is not always easy m remember lie able to b^bK. 1 ^ 1 

that they ate not .irtiiully governing »«- Ul * < * ®0 horiin 

the country; there is a far sirnnger 
awareness than in Europe that the 
human race is making a mess of 
things; yei there is less fretfulness 
and flap. Bur even the usual com- 
parisons to our disadvantage turn out 

to be less simple ihau we are apt to fill andVo^torri^ 1 '^' 
assume. For instance, sad though ness, whatever? iSfetft 
it is to see British manufactures no means 
breaking down (or, almost as had, 
being bought for totally unpractical 
snob value), American domestic life 
Is full of piincrnck jobs scarcely 
above a do-it-yourself level of com- as hurt aslheir'on 
pete nee. The famous know-how of work a public serri 
this technological Mecca is not flaw- and even briUlGrtcLahnS 
• i: s F *1 succeeds- wonderfully where user’s point of view 

' it depends on using larger machines the accountants at - l ^ 

V, % f n " S ,e «tcr numbers of men (and figures should not am B 

-NO. 3,703 paying these better) than we would the non-quamlfiable 

do, bur rhere is not oil that much volved. We may be hamSL 
economy and eleganco of design, class system and Ik MS' 

i 1 SS“5| W !™ rk relying on the indi- which it has left {whim! KM.' 

• — I i jrfdual st skill and ..speed is liable to | largely disappeared is anEi, 

; be quite amazingly badly done.' i te g, aipong scloifH sts) and itlT 
* • way never stontAd ibiAJ 

of gifted and dertermlifJiM' 
from the ranks, 1 


.manufactures no means less inIriS 
of our system than affl 
police— one should nS*5 
-are general!* £ggm 
used in a political cfed^, 

work a Public mSRSeK:. 

s . 

the accountants^ 


Our judges don’t harm* 
tiw; 


i .... 

• H., 


MARGARET WOOD 


BY JOHN ; WILLETT 


In other words, there arc techno- 
logical advantages in thinking big — 

which, of course, is a habit in the . - - 

American part «f the world : look at dentists don’t advert 
the size of the roys in the shop win- reasonably well read, _ 
dows or the equipment of the insti- ' there is a world elsretw 
tute where I am working — and I smattering ' of history, a 
suppose that Europe may come in agreements without bnf 
nine to acquire them. But thought, * nt0 uqatiimity, and i '" 
design, research, workmanship t0 ab'sdrb newcomers 
spring not from large and well-inte- ° U1 ' coherence, 
greted, physically fit teams but from ' All these are assent 

wafts res* sas? 



PROPERTY 
AND POWER 
IN ANCIENT 


ATHENS 


economic 



educational and artisanal traditions 
in which such people develop, court- 
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' By In r the boot book ol its kind 
that has ovoi boon produced • 
Daily Telegraph. Illusirntod. C9.50 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


' A fascinating, readable, highly 1 
Informative work * (The Architect) 
by a writer and Hrchiiecl who knew 
Le Corbusier , well. 

M 50 




. , inpressca me 

strongly. 3 lie first was die total 
uiuiiU'ciiiral uimrchy of Manhattan; 
never hefnre had I been among 
liuildings, old or new. beautiful or 
i|K*v, each of which had been 
designed with 


/tries like England, France, Italy still 
■ have great resources, which are not 
being fully used, thanks partly to bad 
direction a t the top no doubt, but 


=; l ,%r l id n r r 0 -” 0 v^ xT fir a- "he. 

tMLvJssJaL^b 2&& sfis tfhf: 


rich-quick evasion of ihnt,ij 
bog down in the minor 
of English life. Perhaps 3v 
them Til mind more westfr 
bit i)iore cheerful about ms 
the world.-. 

But perhaps, too, you I 
to get outside die trees i 
wood. My advice then is( 
Young Mon. You frill 1 
thing about your msulirify 







nijiulcs liiivr- t.uli, fiiini >j Mum-vvlint 
uiituiunt lUigli*, been '.iiiving to 
illiiiiijiiiirc. 'i In* Aihcuum Firmlo 
nxumiucK iii>; Cnum.il tUmdi't ivhu-e 
muni function ivus tn pi entire 
fm i he Athenian As^L-nihly 
iekklcsin). Four muiti chapters dis- 
cuss the Council's membership uni) 
organization, its legislative powers, 
«« ratttu of administration, and its 
judicial functions. One brief con- 
cluding section presents the linear 
historical survey which can be ex- 
trapolated from this fundamentally 
structural analysis. 

Dr Du vies takes the pmecss one 
step further ; after a brief if Mi mu- 
tating introduction, his iiuiie honk 
(apurt from • a check -list, sever til 
Indexes, _ nnil numerous valuable 
genealogical tables) is inki-u up hy 
a prosopographical register of 
fphie J79 wealthy individuals who 
jived' In Athens during the sixth, 
fifth, or fourth centuries. “This is 
not yet the time”, ho writes 
modestly, to attempt that major 
ucsulcrnuim. a social and economic 
history of classical Athens.’’ What 
Athenian Propertied Families offers 
instead is “ a coi pus of evidence on 
one limited aspect nf the subject ”, 
a rich ipiaiTy for future students, 
and an iiulispeii-soblc historian's 
vnde iiieciim. Unit in it self is no 
slight achievement. 

The Athenian Route forms h more 
ambitious undertokin: 


Lloyd George; 

Family Letters 

1885-1936 

Edited hy 

Kenneth O. Morgan 

These IcitciSjM-Iccii.d lunu 
now ilcposiiui in i In- N.iiinn.il 
Library of Wok s, .ire mj ini> trout 
Lloyd George to his Iir*:t v.ili-, 
Margaret. They pmviak'u miit| ue 
source orinforui.il ii id a hour his 
fnarmgc and earlier puliiir.il i ;m t-r 
which lists noi Iki ii .tv .i-ifulik- to 
relio]ar» and biograplivis tmiil umv, 
ami they give unexpuitd iiisijihm 
into ihc personalia ami mcibiiilsuf 
one oiThcduiniiuiiou l^un.. in 
modem British politics, 
ta plates /4 50 / .Mm A 

The Middle 
East 

A Political and Economic 

Survey 

Edited by 

Peter Mansfield 

For fliis Tnurih edition m-vir 
completely new cliapters luu- linn 
added, dealing wiib \ iial as|it\ ivaif 


jg, and per Imps, the Middle J'list sit uj linn such as the 

all in all, a more strikingly success- original PaltMiue IVobleni, 


•Soviet and Amcrinin imnlvi-rnent, 
and the oil industry. The see limis 
covering the hisinriciil luiLfrniiiid ■ 
have been rclaim-d w \n rc 
appropriate, am) dm purs mi 
conteinpnrdri literal lire jml tin- aiIh 
have been incluilcd liir tin lirM rime. 
Fourth edition jO ji.i^c.s of tables 
jC5'5° 1 Man A 


- ™ UC uune oy re-thlnkLnB til 

“fusing; you worker's un mprwed toao om' lZ^ between mtufaS 

J) 10 , Yor ,k of their way to be helpful • wlnle the 1 5nj W ?i r ^- In , ler jus qf our own people 
iterDrise e and aC tho " 1 f l '! mon u iQl breakages for which the' calls firsf 7* 11 ! 1, Know ^°W 
» cukesi ?0 fo theVafl. In^ i _ci5® r know ' why 


only had to look 
buildings to ^ee 
ethos was, free enterprise" and 

In e ciyl 





DOREEN YARWOOD 


A 'sound and stimulating 1 ( History 
Today } account of Robert Adam 1 
as ip^n and architect, 
illustrated. C2.50 


. ,, iuii or i lino- wa; 

'-5 mis b i & 1 

together with an accumulation 0/ ’ conservatives who unqualifiedly fid- 
personal trugody which seams to mne th ? American Solution aVe 
nane over whip n f »(,= l. wrong; that they soc only the lovoh 


. vivej only Uy jts continual ingenious . together witli 
bat U against the sea. 30 the .United nJ!SS 
states must depend on - incessant 

pressures •- ' »-- • • ■ T - 

voriogated 

.part, (An, « co«™ weren- t ■ . , ■ , . , . «d.how ' doffilnTiLn'iSES; pu»( o 

s ssfsfe: 


8 population frjn falUne' f p “ rls oE Los An « eles like smog., ffit? 1 Sj , , r u J te ”' A 01 ' m swliamin 
Ao_S of course tharo wfreSf . * ■ » ■ B&l2S^*S3S 


only three things, because. Come to 
trnnk of it, I was .likewise taken 
aback by the dirt and: scrufflness in 


• : Socialist .study of Atyl 
' "'AID & LIBERATION 1 

“Lucid, ini 
well-reseai 

. . j—Suhjtof rc^ll 


vtxucturf of classical scho- 
' *ip is not only complex and 
'-ranging — as befits a disd- 
Uch embraces fivery aspect 
ifljor civIHzation$— but con- 
unusual number of inter- 
pot levels. The textual critic 
Philosopher cannot do with- 
' another, as that heinarkable 
«e Frogmente der Vor- 
sr makes abundantly clear, 
d literature regularly find 
wring, fm- background, 
fer dicta of ancient his- 
«perts in metiers -epi- 
9r numumatic are a.. Jaw 
a, wives. Though the classi- 
^*9* aimed at producing 
!Si9* lp f'.' equa l I y l at home 
JKhfs learning, equally 


C. M. BO IV R A : 
Pcficlcan Athens 

Weidenfdd 


303 

£2 


3pp. 

.50. 


and Nicolsop. 


J. K. DAVIES: 

Athenian Propertied Families 6QQ- 
300 BC ; 

653pp. Ciareiidon Press : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £7.50. 

P. J. RHODES : ’ ' 

Tlicjithenian Boule 

351pi!>, Clarendon Press ; Oxford Uni- 
versity .Press. £7.50. ' 


do when pundits fall out, as Profes- 
sor nleritt and Professor Pritchett 
have done over the Athenian 
arcliomic and bouleutfc calendars-*— 
a subject of such speculative intri- 
cuey that ucihups no more than half- 
a-dozGii scholars in the world are 
qualified (o pronounce on it? Dr 
Rhodes makes a valiant attempt to 
bring on independent judgment to 
the evidence ; but calendarlcal min- 
utiae are, patently, not quite his 
Hung. He is much happier when the 
experts are in agreement : one can - *.„•.» 

almost hear the nigh of relief as he all the- way wit 
writes: “Hellenistic dates have — 4 — u ' - 
bean taken over uncritically from 
Pritchett and Merit t, The Chronol- 
ogy . of Hellenistic Athens, anti 
Menit, The Athenian Year.” 


ful one. (Whera the two books 
overlap, they tend ta be in agree- 
ment : Dr Rhodes, for instance, 
concedes that a majority nf council- 
jors, or ; bouleutae, would be draivn 
frdtn ?he propertied classes, mid the 
idea of ** property- power" is never 
losl sight oE for long by cither 
scholar.) Again mid ugnin, Dr 
Rhodes displays sane judgment 
based on thorough examination of 
tjie evldedce. One is relieved to 56* Qnmo 
that He believes 111 the existence of OvIFTIG 
Solon's Comitll of Four Hundred, a i_ ; - . > 

which the hue c. nignett did his Architectural 

ingenious best to prove a myth ; the . 

statement that the Council of 501/0 Writers OT the 
was the first to take the bouleutifi 
oath. because it wqs.tha first bottle 
in ivmch the demos and the tribes 
were rep resented as Clcisthenes 
planned ’* hus solid common sense 
as well as historical probability 
behind It. Dr Rhodes's insistence 
that Ephial tea's reforms of the 
Areopagus niSrk a fundalhental 
turning-point in the cnuncil's deve- 
lopment Is equally convincing. 


Fewer scholars, perhaps,, will go 
— Ji= his claim 1 (against 
scholars fiuch as Goirtnid} that the 


Nineteenth 

Century 

Nikolaus Pevsner 

The writers treated in this hook 
range from .Horace Walpulc to 
William Morris and iiuliidc Mich 
littlc-krionu men « l.eoncc Rt-viuiul 
and Edwatd Ijacy Garbcti m will as 
Pugih, KusUu, Vtollcf-lc-i )n c, ' ■ 
Fcrgusson, and Semper. Amongst • 
the key sources Robert Kerr’s 


Dr Davies, with a brisk show- of 
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Joseph Cohred 7 i v j* 5 

Alrtiayer'fi Folly., ,5 Op . . ' ' - ' 

The Arrow of Gold - 95p - j • , 

' The Mirror OMho Sea’ ' 'Sop ' ■ ■ 

British Oratloris (from Gthplbert f ! .. 
jdiChurphiEI) 4Dp 


Kveit sQ( now, after three months 


display at . the K S i&S'fflK. 

“Pr^WJ'^ dow^ aSd a^a/entl 

Sf'jSSSf- 



mm 

OF 



of 4 * nd . communications .• 



1 > «udent«dtthernS®S5h^^- - 

a 1 nd 1 iistaiitly feeling .at home with nf ' whefe the system ‘ i 
l do5't thin? Ala i S . simply 5»P/ 

. : r Arlalatld .. . ; 1 , : Then .wo . ran : Into n. ft 


EihIc8."4Cp 
V- ; Moiaph^ics /4sp •’ " 


/VetyALOlNE 


rn SfchaSTEr ?nd?eaS , * ap f y \ wdl a ? arld pose ia 

Ww spediqlizatioiJ “ tQ day far less popular, even among 

hr a vepv J , the ; elite, than it once was— and, as 

K sfancll H al , se nse the the, books by Dr Rhodes and Di- 
tcy of ? 10r , e ’ at Davies, make abundantly dear, 

‘I- The old°rti?t PreEesslonal scholarly standards have, by no 
*a/sbip-_j, c ?tissi- means sufferecT As a result, u the 

■(ihemselvesi 1? 

■■ . .1 riNuote from a. 

BY WILLIAM *■ SMJTtt ^l *5® . wlid foyudat 

nSrS, an ;■ inferior 
ISSr- > NiW-^nec^s csbifie 

=w" 



re seardi tor othei- strideqts In tlie 
oackhnrfSK . e pro ' P*M- Hero, indeed, they haya both 
A' general °py been eminently- successful, Nc 



uiftijr ui H u uegrec oi accuracy" 
surprising^) is the right word. Thi 
Statement hangs on the doubtful 
assurance that Solon’s archunship 
can be firmly pegged to 594/3, a 
view which three successive articles 
in Arethusa by that redoubtable 
chrouologist Mnllie Miller have (to 
say the. least) shaken severely. Once 
the' linchpin " c Lf “ “ — 1 v * ! ' 


council -1 neither ' lost -nor unduly , „ 

augmented its powers in ithe .late Aranhwture Thirty Ye^rs 

fifth aud early fourth centuries. In WfweaadWillUni Morris's 
general, h owaver, h e draws a h igfaly The Revival of An htterturc ai e 

pmusiblfe picture nf the Council’s 

evolution, especially from Cleisthe- 
ueas dfy -onwards, when our evi- 
dence becomes somewhat firmer : a 
situation in which “ five hundred 
men devoted one year to the work 
which could not be done bv an 
assembly of thousands, but still had 
to be done 1 ■ . 1 . 


As well as .preparing 

Assembly', the council heard 


agenda for 
. . __ridl hi 

st) shaken severely. Once public importance, ^cnSrinfJe^^nieB*- 
n of^his arguhient is thus fstrates* accounts, checked the citt- 
M ,. removed, it is zen-roIJs, dealt with foreign envoys. 


the 
judicial 


how flimsy the rest bf 


1 „ • . , v- . foreign envoys, 

kept a watchful eye on public 


reprinted in ItiU asappctnlkis. . S - 
44 plates 12 text figures jC 8'50 

The Victorian 

Country House 

MarkGirouard : 

'One df rhe many merits pf this 
superb bool is t Jut it adds a whole 
dimension to our understanding of ' 
the relations bet ween land and 
commerce in 1)10 Victorian pi nod. . 
. Girbuard’s p«wc l|as /^sl, hia' 
mrninne. ircshtUvi, IlK • ' ' ' 


century 
seems 
it. their 



-- synthesis:, the 


, . , 1. :: 

mpebbAgks 
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(o one 


atfrerit expert evaludtiniis ts mora decrees of the council.' 
or less irresistible, since revision 

» t in : aTSsss Ke - 


encouhte 


factory. .... 

H«Ti« W«sb, 




interested in .the basic 1 functiqriing, .... ... ...... . 

“ B 1 ' d.embcqitic institutions judgment. In the&c boulis, ars |j{p) nv oav 

to ignqrc^ Thq Athenian fortunately, isuch situations remain ^ ffl nvhn.lt Mrl 








Boule, which T seems likely to 
udd become the standard work. 


comparatively tare : 
show . u consisront, 
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a bidgripty^'. 

Krupaki 
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hrar 1 ■ “He WM\ 
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Towards rite latter half nf ihc 55lT .IftfflV 
we find a tendency liy 

that In modern; sc h oF 1 AA/uaftfi lln 
ay mermi sing attention 

TEST-SR ' ■ w t Am *}Uec\ to the Kino 
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:$ halcypridayS.. 
Yet— to return to 
point — even research 
and' fundament 
(perhaps, man 


earlier 
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/l I hctiitin Propertied Families is a 
mine nr useful information. Every 
scholar will ;li unco turn to tliu 
biographical notice nf his choice— 
Pericles, Akibiutles FuisisLratus, 
t’ inn on, The mi stocks — and on cticli 
occasion ho will find Him Dr Dnvies 
has (Inin* I'.uiiei heller l him one has 
any right tn expect; his .study of 
the famous I nr notorious) Alcmen- 
nid family is pnriicularly acute. lie 
euniHiL'UiN on the “ uhmutl complete 
absence f i oni the political scene 
after -ISO of descendants of the 
family in the mule line" (a fnct not 
normally n-niuiked hy liistorians), 
and MiKguM-s, convincingly, that its 
ill embers never gut over their ill- 
limed pro- l*er si nn stand nt the time 
of l lie Persian Wars, foil owed by 
several oM racisms thereafter: “By 
47f), if mil before, the faintly was 
politico fly ha i thru pi.” 

Similar nuggets can lie Turned by 
an utieiiiive reader llimuglimic Dr 
Davies’s fifUl-ndcl puges, and consti- 
tute— mgetliei with some remark- 
ably subtle genua logical filiation' 
work— the chief and abiding merit 
of his researches. A.s lie observes 
upropros I lie characters listed here: 
*’ ff anybody wielded property- 
power, it was they. Thai so many of 
them ure generals and politicians 
tells ii.s si ini i 'i hi i ig idiiuit Athenian 
society; ilmi so many of them are 
jjrivtfii nr jKiiiLMiiiiies rolls us .some- 
thing too.” Absences (u point not 
made by Dr Davies) cun bo equally 
revealing : no major poets- or 

artists for iiiMunce, except Praxi- 
teles-- p rn of, if proof were needed, 


that in the field uf treaiivu ciultru- 
vour fame lias tu he iis mva reward. 
Whatever influence men like Aes- 
chylus, Socrates, Phcidins nr (more 
.surprisingly) Sophocles wielded, it 
was not won or exercised through 
property-power. 

This may well prompt us to usk 
just what const it ulus Dr Davies’s 
criterion Tor inclusion in his reg- 
ister : rhe answer is, quite simply, 
capital. Tliis in itself is an unexcep- 
tionable decision. As he correctly 
remarks, “tile influence wielded mi 
public affairs in classical Athens by 
the deployment of personal 
wealth— in a word, , property 
power — cannot ut any time be dis- 
missed as negligible Military, ora- 
torical, nr administrative .success 
could lie achieved hy the t ulented 
Individual ; what l)r Davies is after 
if*, rather, the “endowed family*’. 
Fair enough. As a general rule 'he 
defines adequate •■endowment” in 
terms or the ability to peiTurm 
those special dories known ns 
" liturgies", uptly described here 
an " taj; ado ii- cum -personal service ", 
und incumbent on ull wealthy Athe- ' 
mans, which “ required a rich citi- 
zen to act, for example, as impresa- 
rio umi financier of n dramatic or 
diorul production (choregiti), lu 
tram and nmimuin a team of rohiy 
runners (fiymnusiarchy ), t« commis- 
sion ami command a warship for u 
year (iricrurcliy), r»r to advance 
money to the Suite on behalf of a 
group of taxpayers fproeisplinra) ”, 
As Dr Davies himself says. •• eco- 
nomically, the choice of this criter- 


ion needs little defence” — or would 
not, did he not regard it ns' n 
yardstick For “ defining membership 
of the Athenian upper class ” (mil 
italics). This, surely, is a horse of n 
very different colour. 'Solon may 
have substituted property for blood 
when delimiting eligibility for polit- 
ical nffice, bur lie scarcely abol- 
ished the Athenian aristocracy in 
the process. Though it is true (a 
point well illustrated hy Dr Davies’s 
first comprehensive genealogical 
chart i thin must members of the 
Athenian upper classes did in fact 
qualify for the property power 
classification, Lite two groups were 
very far from identical, and indeed 
rested mi wholly different assump- 
tions- -n distinction most clearly 
brought nut by those two . non- 
Athenian poets Theognis and 
Pindar. There eon id he. mid were, 
plebeian millionaires teg. Pashm 
(lie bunker, one of Dr Davies's most 
luscinuiing entries) ; equally, there 
could lie indigent' aristocrats. This 
latter category seems to have both- 
ered Dr Davies, and small wonder : 
when discussing the Peisistratlds, or 
the family of Solon, CTithiS and 
I'lnto, even lie shows uneasy aware- 
ness that his criterion is .something 
less than perfect. 

This blurring of Athens's all- 
important social (as opposed to 
limmcinl) distinctions is especially 
regrettable since it was, jri fnct, 
precisely the democratization of 
office clnuted by Dr Rhodes which 
drove upper-class At hen in ns to com- 
pensate for their loss .of privilege 


“by deploying their assets in ihe 
active mid art fit I build-up of u 
political Investment in goodwill 
This last phrase, ironically enough, 
is Dr Davies's own : as* Marxists 
would say, lie has, here if nowhere 
else, got himself involved in n 
contradiction, l.uckilv. the intrinsic 
value of his research suffers little 
us a result : the mere assertion is 
amply contradicted by the evidence, 
aiul in an even more conclusive and 
striking fashion hy his own genea- 
logical charts. /li/ic/iiiiii Propertied 
Families remains a solid mid lasting 
addition to classical scholarship, of 
which its author may well lie proud. 

Since each of these hooks fills so 
outstanding a gup in the accessible 
scholarship on a crucial period of 
Greek history, it is perhaps worth 
pointing nut that hath uf them 
. originated, in the first instance, as 
Oxford doctoral theses. Now disser- 
tations, especially those hy classic 
. ists, are not commonly noted for 
l heir central relevance in key topics: 
they rather tend— as any reader of 
Dissertation Abstracts or similar pub- 
lications will be well aware— to- 
wards the exotic mid the peripheral. 
The mood is Alexandrian, if not 
Byzantine. 

Here, perhaps, we have one 
reason for the prevalence of that 
popular (though wholly fallacious) 
article of faith which proclaims 
classics as n “ worked-out field ” for 
any would-be researcher. Scholars 
in the game themselves, who still 
have to make dp without decent 
nindern commentaries on half the 
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are bound 'to poverty 
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and acknowledging 
not diminish the 
D. M. Lewis, who, 
suggested, the subjem 
inol theses. If this 
considered Oxonian \ 
only applaud^od, * 
Oliver Twist, .wait lot 
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" r — It was wilh great regret Lliai 
ard of the decision hy Denis 
hue to abandon bis projected 
phy uf my father. 1 had 
dined without reservation his 
bitmeiit by the Oxford Uiiivei- 
Jxes’i, and I uin in no doubt that, 
result of his withdrawal tho 
has lost what could have been 
.landing biography. Professor 
hue’s decision is his own, mid 
Id not normally feel that any 
jent was required from me, 
is Viewpoint (February 16), 
r, he refers ut some length 
My own conduct in the matter, 
fit would therefore seem desir- 
[that l should say something in 

ien I heard, in a letter from 
tsBur Dnnoghue ihited October 
972, dial he was worried about 
grunting tn other scholars of 
n to unpublished papers, 1 
s him a lung and detailed letter 
mill 1 .stressed my anxiety to 
wishes in every WHy pas- 

i ^Hdinu that, so far ns 1 whs 
;d, his claims would have 
I did, however, make one 
ar, that 1 felt that it would 
r und unreasonable were I 
id permissions for publica- 
t I hud already given (in 
vs years ago). 

orge Harper, for example, 
:searchcs into the YuiiKhm 
laterial began some years 
already crossed the At la u tic 
ti-s tu uxnmhie the maLarial, 
duvuted a vast amount of 
I energy to the prujoct. I. 
rdly tell hi in now that all 
it stop, i hough X have no 
t all that, hud he been 
«d by Denis Douogbue, he 
ave keen vei-y wilting to 
iis mvn activities so as to 
y dash with the work on 
rapliy. To quote another 
much discussed in the 
it, the journal Yeats Studies 


Professor 
kslaned to 
^y- 


my blessing, well 


Jonoghue was 


p is, I think, a basic principle 
ie: Once eiven. a ner mission 


[hut it was only in August lust that 
lie realized with dismay that it was 
busying iiKclf with the publication of 
assorted Yeutsiima. Yet Prufessur 
Dnnogliue should knuw far inure 
“bout its publishing intentions j him 

i dn myself, for lie has, since its 
inception, been u member of the Ad- 
visory Board of Yeats Studies. 

. 1 am not certain tn what extent 
it would be possible to .slim down the 
“ Yeats industry ” in ilic interests of 
mi official biographer, hm hud Pro- 
fessor Dnnoghue chosen to discuss 
the matter with me L would certainly 
have done my utmost to meet his 
wishes. After ull, it was [ who ori- 
ginally put forward his mime us 
official biographer, and f was most 
anxious Ln fit cl tic r u project of which 
I had the highest expectations. The 
complete absence of discussion, of 
communication, of any Munhluitcc of 
negotiu[ioi] bus, however, left me in 
Lhe pushinti of not having more ihan 
a vague idea of wlint was required of 
me. 

To take just one example, after the 
receipt of Professor Doting hue’s let- 
ter last October, I adopted the prac- 
tice of allowing scholars access in 
unpublished material only on the 
condition that there could be no pub- 
lication without the agreement or the 
authorized biographer. 1 thought that 
this would ut least help to meeL thc 
problem, but last week I learnt for 
Lhe first time, in Viewpoint, that “ Its 
sole effect was to convince me (a) 
that I was not to have sole access to 
anything, (b) that 1 was not even to be 
consulted, when scholars requested 
access to unpublished materiiils 1 '. I 
tun not myself at all clear what bio- 
graphical difficulties could result 
from thc giving of u Xerox copy of a 
manuscript, with a bun mi publica- 
tion. Had Professor Dnnoghue sug- 
gested to me. however, that such dif- 
ficulties could arise, then lie would 
have found me more than willing to 
be so convinced. 

1 mu n ni sure what moral can l>e 
drawn from this rather sad affair. 
Perhaps it is that “ assumptions ” and 
“understandings” are dangerous 
things, and that nothing can ade- 
quately replace the simple ait of 
put'titig questions, of making re- 


tail ought not later to bo 
m. Professor Donoghue does, 
i accept this principle, but ha 
Viewpoint that when he was 
ed authorized biographer he 
Q have been given a full list 
noes already ; made. So be 
tate been, had he ever asked 
l a list. This really, however, 
M to the heart of whatever 
BfHMiduigs have . occurred, 
tne three years since his 
meat as authorized bio- 
» 1 have met Denis Donoghue 
iy occasions. Especially , duf- 
' period when lie was working 
^“scripts of the un- 
Memoirs, he was a fre- 
Wd welcome visitor to my 
we had many loiig and agree- 
wversatlons in the .course of 
«e discussed a wide variety 

SSod^fliT*? 0,,ce dur,hg a ( l 

rwi did . be say . one word 

mi Si?? A 1 , 1 re ®? rd to bio- 
« maiertal. Nor, Indeed, so 

FlfS/ eWaitt ^®‘» was the bio- 

mentioned. • 
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55 ® complete, rue-: 
EiS'f SS^S’* 0 ?* L thought, 

fS 1 asked hint to 
K'tw d * cus M,he (natter 
wp could arrive at 
K£t sall8fact 9ry: solutlb’ii 

fiSi&S 1 ???’ J he only other 


once Elven a iwmls'lnn Quests. Professor Donoahue suggests . 
mfuif? t"’* tiiat he and I were speaking different 

languages. The difficulty was that, 
with reference to the authorized 


iMhSOfXi m " mupr ot .with- 

Mg 

i^rieretqnd .' pro- . 

;■ iffi ^"9g.M«rW, :take his • 

r-'jW^Phfiicuierv I flod 


biography, he never spoke at all. 

MICHAEL YEATS. 
Cliff House, Cdlfeinore Road, 
Dalkey, Co Dublin, Ireland. 

‘New Oxford Book 
of English Verse’ 

Sir,— The first sentences of your 
long review (February 16) of The 
New Oxford Book of. English Verse, 
with their reference to the inade- 
quacy of earlier reviews, aroused 
some hope t|iat at Jast we should be 
given a genuinely critical review of 
this important-collection and its edit- 
ing. Since these hopes were not ful- 
filled bir what then followed, perhaps 


I can draw attention to some of the 
defects in the preseijtation of the 
anthology which, have been either, 
overlooked or ignored by most of the 
reviews hitherto. ' 

• . First, and most .. geriniii.' .iii my 
Opinion, is -the; ,qilmqon. .of Helen; 
Gardner’s policy, iso; far iis titteb and 
the handling ot extracts from poems 
are concerned. She has token it upon 
herself to give titles, not oijily to. 
many extracts from: longer, pooma, 
but ulso to many poems Itft untitled 
by their (lutbors. Yet tio Indication 
is given, in tki body of the. iext 

(eg, by the use of square brackets), 
of which titles- are invented by the 
editor,’ .and .which are : aum'etuic. 
\yorse still, again no indication la* 
given in the body of the text of, 
which : ■ apparent!^ ' . autonomous 
'♦* poems’V are Ju fact e^rtets from 
. longer qiaoms. .Thjs. idfoi'mitiqn can 
hilly be obtained From the notes at 
the back of the book. ’The result is 


arc improved by a tide t unsisi inu uf 
those words. And who needs nr 
wants Take, () ! hike Those lips 
'“"“ l ‘ Al ll,c 

What is inure, the edit or is tint 
consistent, either jluuit litliou m 
about the hand I ing uf extract s. If 
Wordsworth’s sonnets can lie left 
without titles, why cuuniiL “ Mv hem t 
leaps up”? Why is a Churn's from 
At a Ian ui in Cufuilnn presented a.s 
such, while aniitlioi from Hellas is 
called simply “ Hellas ” ? Extracts 
from . A bsitlont and Aehitnphel are 
lucntihcil as such in die lexl, hut 
not cxintcix friini other of Drvden's 
poems. With Pope it is The Rape of 
Lock which is singled um in die siune 
way, while three exuacis from two 
dinerent poems appear under the 
collmive tide of “ Cliaraciei s 
Further needless confusion is created 
by the fact that Shakespeare's son- 
nets and Donne's, mid a number of 
poenis from Tn Meumriam, I use I heir 
f ami line iiumliers, which arc re- 
p laced, quite iinneccssurily, by ones 
winch indicuLe only their position in 
Daine Helens selection. Ii would be 
only ion easy in go on multiplying 
examples uf this misleading, confus- 
ing and inconsistent policy, hut 
mulct's can do ibis for iheiusoives 
by retelling to die notes und refer- 
ences ut the back nf die bonk. 

1 here is next [ho question uf spell- 
ng and punctuation, both of which 
have been modernized, die editor 
tells ns, " except for poems in die 
•Scnuish (Induct, mid fur ihe poems 
of bpeuser and Chatierion whose 
spelling is part of ilii'ir dolilin aic 
archaism 1 *. This, loo, seems to me 
both arbitrary and misrukeii. Thus 
we read Dunhur in his orialnul ver- 
bal form, but next to him Skelton in 
a modernized version. Samuel 
Johnson long ago made die defini- 
tive objection to this kind nf mod- 
ernization when he observed that 
" a'* author’s language, Sir, is a char- 
actcrisdcal part of fils composition, 
and ft is ulso characierisiical of the 
age in which he writes. Besides, Sir, 
when the Innguuga is clmngeii we are 
not sure that the sense is tile same.'' . 
I cannot believe that our general 
approach to the past has not ad- 
vanced to the point where we are 
“tali able and ready to make the 
effort to read, suy, Dunne and 
George Herbert ill terms nf the 
words they were actually printed in 
at the time. And 1 think that our 
response to their puetry is actually 
heightened when we read “ Busie old 
faole, unruly Smme ", rather than an 
unnecessarily modernized equiva- 
lent of those seventeenth-century 
words. 

Perhaps none of this would matter 
very much if Dame Helen's selec- 
tion did not appear under the Oxford 
Imprint. As it is, this collection la 
likely to achieve a kind of “ classic ” 
status gad wide currency for that 
reafion alone. In view of its mis- 
leading presentation (mid its denres- 
slngly conventional character)/ this 
seems to ,me a 'matter of general 
regret. 

' ANTHONY ARBLASTER. 

76 Harcourt Road, Sheffield 10. 

Info Europe 

Sir,— l shall reply, as briefly as 
possible to H. Cnpmbiaa (February 9). 
Af(er the terrible devastation of the 
Second World War, Italy set about 
rebuilding ,or‘ reconstituting its 
ruined 'motuinlents nf art and arc hi- . 
lecture and has successfully protec- 
ted and preserved most of them 
agaibst commercial .vandalism iintfl 


I'uy, we liiivu lic-c-n pulling linwn 
tasicr ami fasii'r large iiinnlicis of 

um- liiusl in i i Mings and 

ciiiiniry, mill iiiiuing iii.igiiiru-.eni 
si|imi i*.s and ci i-mviiis, ri-jilacmg ihrm 
•».v Iinlily ullice blinks. Which mii- 
liaclo, which kii liun, is ibo mure null- 
lessly ciimiiiLTciiil ? 

„ [Y-rliaps lhe cuniuiuinutiiin of 
hlirnpe " iiih v t ven provi* hoiu-lici,i|. 
llioie iire lur less pi-sli cities, uurth- 
IIU1VCI5. l raring up hedges and knock- 
ing dawn Irens, mid far lens factorv- 
Iiinuiiig in Ii ul v i tin n in Hiigbuul, 
though there is more ih.m 1 would 
wish. Like Mr Cuniubex, [ tun bale 
polhiiKiu, iiiiisp, .mil nvercruwiliiig, 
which lire pm valent in Italy, su Unit 
I dn nut have tu cat the words I wruie 
forty-l hiee yenrs ngu or ihe words I 
wrote tiiue muni Its ngn. 

. RONALD IIOTTKALL. 
Via dclle (Jimttru Fon lane 16, 
00184 Runic, Italy. 
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m.iy have inic mlrd in ivriie. 

I stand by my iN-st rifiiiiui nf the 
i ■niiiULSMiMin s .I*, i]n* ingiiiii-’s iv.iich- 
dog«. in certain iiiMii minus uf higher 
eiliiciitiiin. They undoubtedly have 
certain powers of veto Inn they lhii- 
uni be duscTiliril ns being •* m ihe 
hffJtl ' of ihesr iiisiiiiiiiiiiis. This 
miicii, iiuJeed, is clear from both her 
•n igniu] Jeiier and her rejuiinlei'. 

Mnreuver, m » |,iim, as she dues in 
Jitr hnuK, thill urriiy officers vvcie 
placed .it nit* he, ui nf all eleiiientai v 
ami .secondary schools is patent ly 
absurd. The Greek regiiue'.s record 
ni iiiiervi'iiiiuit in i-dticaiiinmf mat- 
. Ul ,? 1K wiit.v indeed, and tlie recent 
CHlI-iip fur im liliiry service uf riglity- 
oiglit siudents for uikiug pan in pin- 
lest meetings is purlieu Jar Iv sluiuie- 
*"■ Nniw the less, ! .ady 'l-ieming 
does tier cause mi sei vice l»y making, 
and iiisiKitiig upon, pointless exagl 
geraiions uf this kind, ■ 


‘A Piece of Truth ’ Victorian Legs 


Sir,— -l lime arguing with yiiur 
it- view or, mi much more so uk lie' was 
very kind to my bonk A Piece nf 
Truth | February 2). Bat 1 must 
answer one inipoiiiiui mailer, ihuL 
ui Hie " tiiiveniiiic'ni ('ouiiiiissiu ti- 
ers ’’ which lhe regime Inis appuiuied 
tu nil university faciihies and uther 
uiLelleciuul I n. si iiuies, I'sjiecially as 
tho indignuiioii over it has 'now 
come into the open, 

Ynur reviewer ack mm- ledges unw 
(I-eliniiiiy 9) their existence as 

watch-dugs”. But they are iinirli 
mure I him that. Theirs is the nliimuic 
decision, /hey decide. This is why l 
wrote that " military were appointed 
fit //ie head" of such institutions. I 
did not .sav as " Heads ” because this 
slight difference is what Hie regime 
would keep to. 

For a number nE weeks ninv the 
military's rule in the universities has 
brought an anile crisis. Professor 
Kakkinopniiliix, the Ream. in be, bus 
re-signed as a protest to miiIi a “ Com* 
miss inner's ” interference in the olec- 
liou of an assistant in ofessor, which 
once more has resuliud in ihe 
Hpppiniiiiciit uf the rtgl nie's choice. 
Professor X'okkinOpoulos has de- 
clared thiic he resigned because' he 
refuses m be “ a pari In such a prn- 
Cesstir-niiikiiig ti-chniipn- “ and iin “ a 
defence against the enslavement of 
the Institutes of Higher Education 
It is nis third effort to resign over the 
same matter. The same “ Commis- 
sioner ’’ ordered out Of the Rector’s 
office the students while they were 
talking with- the Rector, by-passing 
the authority nf the Intter. AH this 
is reported lu-tlie Athens newspaper 
Time of February 8 uild II. 

For some weeks the nialiirily of the 
students ail over Greece have been 
boycotting lectures and deilia list ra- 
ting, one of their crucial demands 
being the removal of these Commis- 
sioners. As a result, and as a means 
of repression, some Faculties were 
temporarily closed. So. more than 
ever. at this moment when the anger 
which had been boiling has exploded, 
when the. students dare take such 
steps. In spite of arreatS, gross bru- 
tality hy the 1 police and the threat of 
permanent expulsion, -the degree of 
the military penetration in higher 
education and its sinister impact 
must be dearly denounced, not mini- 
mized. 

AMAJJA 'FLEMING. • 

47 * Shrowsbiiiy House, Cheyiie 
Walk, London SW.L .■ - f . 


the present day, We, on the other- 
hand, madfc cotoparatlvaly liule effort 
to restore the bomhed diuretics of-.- 
Wren '(snme were deemed " redun- 
dant ”) and other buildings by great 
arriiitccts. ■ Indeed, during the ccn- 


Walk, London SW.L .■ . 

• V Our reviewer writes In . Iter 
rejoinder, ss in her. original letter, 
■ Lady Fleming is plnyjng with wprds. 
■I sat unable td s^e xitif [distinction 
■hetwecn nh offk*t r ^fo 

•rttlier than "the ' head of a" pnrticulnr 
Instil iitinn. I can unly reitiew her 
hnuk oil the basis nf whai she has 
‘Hctuully writ um mid nnt on wluit she 


. Sir,— In spite nf I. R. Oxlnv** 
junely wui'dx ( Fein miry 5) nbnut 
i liiiiiiulogicul snohbi!i v '* hot the 
Victorians, 1 think lip lx wrong In 
dismissing *h« leg lolmn as u iweu'- 
tieni-ceniui-y in v«> ntirui. Writing in 
his uniobiiigraphr. Somethin* vf 

Nnvcin- 

ber, 1891, Kiirlyaril Kipling describes 
hji incident winch shocked General 
Booth of the Salvation Army : *’ I 
saw tlidi u weiiiuii c mi idling on the 
paddle. -box nf a crowded boat bad 
rucked hot- petticoats well up to her 
knees. In those days righteous 
woman ended ui the neck and instep. 
Presently she shw wlim whs troub- 
Imp ihe (•ctierul. Her skins weie 
adjusted mill oil was peace Mild 
piety." 

ROGER T.ANCHLYN GREEN. 

Poujlon I hill, I’miltuii-Loutt'lyn, 
Wfrral, theshne 1.63 9I.N. 

‘Imagist Poetry’ 

Sir, — Tiie reviewer of Peter 

.lanoiiY rmagist Popup (February 2| 
cun find nothing but feebleness in 
tl»p >vnrk uf Frank S. Flint. If Ms 
spleen could ba abated, mopicit- 
tar)iy, a case might be made tiisf 
Flints reviews of cimiempmary 
PjtJDy in The New Age in ihe pre- 
1914 period were of unusual distinc- 
tion ; that only Edward Thomas and 
Ezra Pound had more permanently 
valuable taste in the poetry of the 

P eriod; and (hat Flint’s "French 
uetry Number “ in The Pcefrw 
Reuieto, August 1914, was of mani- 
fest historical importance. I don't, 
suppose that Flint overestimated 
his own verse, which was often flat 
and uninspired. - But Uis : criticism 
shows a lively mind, receptive to new 
ideas, and in his advocacy of French 
puetry showed a sense of appro- 
priateness very much to be 
respected. 

■ ERIC HOM BERGER. 

School of English aha American 
Studio, University of Host Anglia, 
University Plain, Norwich NOI\ 88C. 

Sir Charles 
, Grandison 

Sir,— Samuel Richardson, unlike 
your reviewer of Sir Charles Orandi * 
json.Q anilary 26), wot (Id have known 
intuitively that the sympathetic In- 
. tfllligence shown -by the editor be- 
longed to a femah admirer. Dr /Mrs/ , 
Ms Jocelyn Harris Is wife, mother, ■' 
friend, teacher, editor of the jongeri; 
novel; -in.'' English/ capiphighef for.. 

, rigors, ; taitf :nmre,' with i 

■*uceoi«f^ beyond ; her fuaoreiy ,nnaJe - 
colleagues. 

. KEITH MAS1.KN. 

The University of Otago. Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 




(nlversity Press should have 



■ Life in prison aiiU life on ihe iuii are tlie . . ; , 
iheriies of this siiperbiy I'eal.istic neW noyeL ; ? 
by (he auOior of CA RTHft aiid PJ.li^DiiR, A; ■ 
a An ^xtraorilinary boi>k which examines':. /./ ' 

; ihe character of im unusually talented awin .. .. ^ 

■ Who bee a me. a professional criminal,- : £2-00 : BI 
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Ebbing tide 


ANTHONY J. WAITS (Editor) i 
U'ursliipN and Navies 197.1 
l.Mipp. Ian Allen. £2.25. 

Tlie re is a growing need for more 
informed imu widespread public dis- 
cussion of the role of maritime 
forces, both nuval and air, in pro- 
moting Rritn in’s security and 

interests in today's rapidly changing 
oil viro nmc nt. Nowhere has this 
dm nee been more dramatic than at 
sou. in the realm of technology the 
emergence of the nuclear .submarine, 
the guided missile (in hath strategic 
mid tactical roles) nnd new forms of 
ream mi issa nee und snivel liuuca, 
have revolutionized the concepts of 
maritime operations. Politically, 
Russia und the Unired States, in their 
detenu ination to exercise world- 
wide power, I mve built navies which 
dwarf all others into insignificance. 

For Ilritain, with memories of 
niuriiiiiia predominance, the diminu- 
tion of the Royal Navy, combined 
wills tlie country's withdrawal from 
its world role, bus led to serious 
doubts about the service's future. 
These have been strengthened by the 
growing complexity and cost of mari- 
t iine weapons systems. 

This lias already deprived the 
Navy of a future generation of 
aircraft carriers, slowed down Its 
acquisition of nuclear hunter-killer 
submarines, and forced it to make 
an agonizing choice between quality 
and quantity in the smaller surface 
ships which today are Its main 
strength. There is a reasonable 
doubt whether Britain, and other 
cuuiilrics of comparable resources, 
can really afford effective maritime 
forces. The need for informed dis- 
cussion leading to correct decisions' 
is urgent because ships and weap- 
ons systems planned today will not 
be ui sen for another ten years, and, 
once there, the ships at least will 
Iasi another twenty. 

The best publicly available writ- 
toe on .the . subject; Is in Jane’s ■ ' 
Fig/i£»ig , Ships . and’ • Brossey’s ".i 
Annual ; The Armed Forces Year- 


Ship Missiles uiul J. D. II town's on 
filiip-bome Helicopters ure first- 
class .surveys for the luymun. Ray- 
mond Blackburn's succinct analysis 
of the maritime forces of the four 
major powers provides an admir- 
able background to the whole sub- 

{n>vf 'PUn klirtinai in Hnn 


Welding and winning 


Fightnig , Ships . and' • Brassed’* 
Annual; The Armed Forces Year • 
book, bin these are too large, and 
costly for the non-specialist. There- 
fore a work such as TYorships and 
Navies,.. which discusses both policy 
and equipment concisely, is wel- 
coiue, It is planned, as an annual 
publication artd, although this first 
number ddals largely with the anar- 
Jtnoe forces of the United States, 
Russia, Britain and France, ivith the 
strategic and policy discussions con- 
centrating .bn British problems, a 
wider coverage is promised in 
future years. The coloured and.mono- 
chrome photographs, mainly, from ' 
official, sources* are of n high qual- 


- iect. The human side is not neg- 
i I acted, and chapters by serving 

- British officers of life in present- 
1 day Dartmouth and on hoard a 

tuiclcur submarine ure salutary re- 
1 minders of the demanding nature of 
the modern nuval profession. 

In contrast, the chapters by Mr 
Watts and Desmond Wettcrn on the 
present state and future prospects 
of the Royal Navy are unbalanced 
und unrealistic. They rightly point 
out the weaknesses in equipment, 
particularly in anti-ship missiles, 
and the great loss in capability 
Incurred by the decision to discon- 
tinue aircraft carriers. They also 
contribute some useful points to the 
discussion on the practicability of 
replacing a portion of this capabil- 
ity by aircraft, such ns the Harrier 
operating from the through deck 
cruiser which is now being de- 
signed. 

The unreal ism and unbalance 
conies in the treatment of - politics 
and strategy. As a background to 
this arc constant snlplngs at Denis 
Healey's policies as Secretary for 
Defence without any mention of his 
positive achievements, which were 
recognized by the Services them- 
selves, however strongly they dis- 
agreed with some of the individual 
decisions. Similarly there are re- 
peated laments for the abandon- 
ment of the “ East of Suez " role 
without any attempt to analyse what 
that could usefully be iu tlie context 
of today's mid tomorrow's political 
sceue. 

Most regrettable of all Is the 
absence of any considered examina- 
tion of the role of maritime power 
in increasing the security of West- 
ern Europe. In the past the Royal 
Navy gamed its public support and 
Finance because it cquld clearly bo 
aeon to b^makjnga unlque contri- 
bution to the country's security and 
world wide interests. Today bpth of 
these depend In the first instance ' 
on a democratic and increasingly 
integrated Western Europe, sus- 
tained by an Atlantic alliance. 
Unless the Navy can prove that it . 
lias a major contribution to make to 
the security fend strength of such a • . 
Europe, it will not grip the public. : 
and .financial support which it 
needs. Towards establishing this ' 
and suggesting how Britain c6uld 


l£. K. fi. SIXSMITH : 

Eisenhower As Military Commander 
2-l8pp plus .15 plates. Ruisford. £.1.50. 

SIIABTAI TEVETH ; 

Moslie Dayan 

373pu, Wcidenfeld and NicoUou. 


One of the most penetrating judg- 
ments of Montgomery was made m 
Algiers during the war by General 
Bedell Smith, then Elsenhower’s 
Chief of Staff. To serve under 
Monty, he suggested, was a great 
privilege ; to servo alongside him 
was tolerable ; to serve over him wos 
hell. Eisenhower had not only tho 
turbulent Montgomery as a subor- 
dinate— he had Patton and Bradley 
as well ; nnd tlie manner in which 
lie led such a team of rugged indivi- 
dualists to military victory reflects 
the almcm superhuman patience, the 
capacity for “ man-management ”, 
and the remarkable talent for co- 
ordination which were Eisenhower’s 
outstanding characteristics.' 

wmIi?! n0t “ military Senius ; nor 
rwt 8real com, nander in the 

fe SlC J.l nSe V, Indeed » until June, 
1942, when he was appointed! to 
f£ m "? and the American forces in 

he h E n U / < H ,, | The « re of Operations 
i ” a ^' e 11 e ^ ect » no previous 
fJt P hu nce of c ? ,nbac command at 
Ji* ireer J“ the First World 
fir,? , batw een the wai ‘*» a nd for the 
f^ r °f American involvement . 

H*! Second World War had been 
almost exclusively that of a planner 

°*|'cer. Yet his achieve- 
as Sl| PJ,enie Allied Coni- 
hist0,ic - He welded 
together, into one of the most 

r iC T le niIli J ar ^ machines in his- 
S' th f armies, air forces and 
”“ v : l ® s . °[ "wny countries ; lie dealt 
amiably but firmly with recalcitrant 
subordinates and importunate pojiti- 
fe 1 ], 8 M“<1 he understood far better 

his more ’fiSmbrbul . 

'EM 0 " commanders the fundi 
S r0 l s tr a teay^-wn at 

L ddellfiart has balled "the art of 
distributing and applying military 
to, fulfil the ends of JfileW 
MrTwfl 1 t 8 ater oh his perform- 
f n «] , ^? tgome I £ >- J, °t a mail prod. • 
igal- with ■ compliments, said ; “ No 
■?25i- -Itouia i have dona it ”— - 

1.W {*« aft i’bafe. 


rera^hifl?*. H an ® c ontr i bu - cles in the Ftiuwaaf Times, by 


tion and cl i a ract eristics of ships and 
equipment have done their work 
well. John Marriott's . chapter. '•'on 


shows chat tnpy, in this respect at 
least* are; more perceptive than 
their critics. 


Jordan! jtidgqeg) was dpUy-' 1 
■H 6d ^,1970 in a conversation with . 
■Major^eueral Sixsmith, whg quqtaal 
it in his sympathetic study of 

°% rs a number of 
SfiSrfli? 8 foslehts into the char- 
acter of the soldier who was Inter to ' 


be f resident of the United States. 
His relationships with his closest 
associates — Captain Ilurry Butcher, 
his naval aide, Bedell Smith, Ills 
Chief of Stuff, nnd George Patton, 
at ono time his superior und later 
his subordinate, reveal u man of 
self-effacing chunu, steadfast loy- 
alty and deep sensitivity. 

In his handling of Montgomery 
lie displayed an almost saintly calm. 
(Blowing his anger to be aroused 
only when, already disturbed by the 
British general's apparently dilatory 
tactics during the Ardennes offen- 
sive, he received a letter from MonLy 
questioning in typically astringent 
terms the wisdom of his command 
arrangements. He was, General 
Sixsmith reports, so furious that he 
sat down and prepared a note 
asking for Montgomery to be re- 
lieved of ids command. In the 
event, however, his better judgment 
prevailed, The note was never sent. 

His tactical handling of armies 
was less felicitous. In Tunlsiu, Sicily 
and Italy, ho failed to display the 
dash and boldness which would 
have been appropriate to situations 
in which the Germans were almost 
invariably outnumbered on land, sea 
and in the air. Yet there were, as 
General Sixsmith points out, miti- 
gating circumstances— not least the 
inhibitions rightly placed on the 
actions of military men by the 
political exigencies of democratic 
societies. Although there are no 
new insights in this study, and 
although its stylo has more of the 
flavour of the inexorable infantry 
advance than of tho irresistible 
cavalry attack, it is a valuable work, 
skilfully organized nnd lucidly pre- 
sented in the best Staff College 
manner. 

w No one could ever accuse General 
Moshe Dayan of an excess of tact or 
sensitivity. Aggressive, intolerant 
and Implacable, he has come to 
symbolizo the qualities of the 
modern State of Israel. In his 
analysis of Dayan, Shabtai Tevctb 
goes even further i . • 

■ A resemblance had developed be- 
tween Israel and Dayan. Both 
were solitary, dynamic, energetic 
and disabled. Just as Dayan’s 
eyesight was impaired, so Israel’s 
vision of the future was impaired 

‘ oyher severed hope of pence^ 

Contrived as this imagery might bp, ' 
it reflects a significant truth. For , 
many people, especially in the Arab, 
.countries, -Dayan, is Israel; and the 
prospects -for .peace in tho Middle 
East depend to a groat extent on. his 
decisions and Ills Influence. Mr 
in this con- 
“"to revealing and 
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handwriting became 
spelling worse, ft* ^ 
domineering and gffj 
disturbing streak tEff 
mnte whoso only 
be gentle, musical 
well-dressed, . 
assaulted by the Li 
who was tough Sf 
dre «cd In his latE 
clothes. His arrogance a| 
f°i tl,e .. fee Hngs oi otW»i 

. Yet this unUkabk 

ingly aggressive chfld 

side to his chancto-j 
deeply emotional. U B, 
he was unpredictable J 
ventional. As a staff 
way to visit one J 
stopped to pick ta , 
orchard (his dlsregarddi 
vent ions seemed >to‘ad 
“K'tode to other Mojdrt 
When he arrived at * 
honour drawn up to m 
the serjeant-major nhd 
to salute, Dayan shooed 
and threw him an orange. : 
Mr Teveth has traeda 
or this eccentric soldlKik 
and compassion. He 
less, courageous, ami- 
tlefield commander ; i ] 
devoted archaeologist rt* 
lous about where uu!i> 
lies out his dxcantipi;i 
tient politician who «■ 
for long the como&gdl 
colleagues; but above d| 
of great and perhaprf* 
ence over die Jewhb 
Mr Teveth sfiys, pwr 
has been , an .unbrwp 
war — from the bi^rjiiagd 
nia B kvutza by tkAw 
was five, through his w 
Haganah and Ibi 
War to the Sinai caprip 
and the Six Day mt i 
Death has been hir 


tuTECTURE — 4 


“i \rf. three periods in mod- 
orchttccnirni history during 
ch ilicoretical writings have 
vital part ; the fifteenth and 
,h centuries in Italy, the aiglit- 
cenmry in France, and the 
between about 1880 and 1930 
0 as a whole, 
architecture is still under the 
•5 of early twentieth-century 
It is with the third period of 
J thinking and practical 
at I am chiefly concerned 
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nlon and hU ariitoh i 
overtones of the'fi 
ist philosophy of ' its 
power ' of wolenM. ■ 

S uotes from 1 aadrw 
'ayan two y^ars woitt 
meoting to njark tk ““ 
the death, of me p«t 


complicated, ahnost manic,, person- 

J}l2i - a c * lild .Dwou dlsplnyod 
al ?« ic symptoms or Insecurity— 
when separated from his father his 


the death, of .flja'pw 
man; V 

Death In combii k W 
■ life but Its, .peak; Jsdi 
is a part.- add* at-fif 
• total of life, deatb,^ 

' peak of comWM*®*, 
Hon of Ilfo but. it * 1 
powerful expftw* 

One of thtf aphpritW- 
In Arab tountrlwj 
Israelis can havO. tdfl] 
,ctui lidvo poacBj.Mt 
hpve .bothi. BhautPil 
an iiidispeh^hw PWL. 
for anyone trying to w 

choice is likely jo be 


^ n !^^“*»ny-pirodnced tribute to one of 
tn^: Matgoia’B l^s t-loy^ d monuxtients . 


CHARLES CHENEVDt TRENCH : ^ D. W. BAILEY: ; ' * 

, IWtUh Mllh^ to^ rm , 181S ; 186S 

SWpp. logman. U3$. ; , 76pp. Arm, . a #d Armodr.ProB, £ 170 . 
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thinking of the basis of 
uro that started towards 
oi the nineteenth century 
from that of the previous 
in a number of crucial ways, 
tectural revolution which 
e during tho Renaissance, 
it defined the boundaries of 
discourse in Europe for 
it three centuries, was 
ft what to us may seem a 
amalgam of medieval and 
thought. The rediscovery of 
by tho Italian literati of the 
century, and the import- 
died to the Vitruvian texts 
tro part of this experience, 
nsc led to a liberation from 
i of scholasticism and an 
of scientific progress. But 
ilier point uf view it can ho 
depending on mystical 
. Architecture was not 
*■ In the case of Brunei- 
design for tho dome of 
edrnl at Florence — sub- 
_ the first time to a nro- 
icntific reasoning, ana to 
once of a singio mind and 
is also an embodiment of 
iatmiic nnLion of corres- 
. which saw the whole 
al world as a continuous 
Bidden meanings. The har- 
'd proportion of the new 
ire was thought of os being 
i the harmony of a Platonic 
aetncal universe. In its 
ogical foundations, there- 
essence architecture was 
ays remote from our own. 
pot until the period of the 
1,1 tot that architectural 
adopted a tone that to us 
tinctly modern. At that 
fiber of themes were taken 
are easily comprehensible 
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were lir.st t-ninlovccl i» ohi it in can- 
scinub architectural uftetK; vvli.it 
jnndc 1 1 itir new use pussili|i> w.is a 
rlimigo in all i i iuli‘ raliun’ th.in in 
lecJinoingy. 

This needs miiiio expiuiiatiiin. Men 
do not mhnidun a means uf enm- 
jmnucution and expression, however 
worn, unless they foul that they have 
found a beuar one. The ourlv 
modern atchlteas v.erc convinced 
tlmt they had found a new means o' 
expression precisely in ihc pluco 
where non oily Imd ever looked for it 
before : in tlie pi ncess Ijy which uso- 
tul objects arc imulc, and in the laws 
of harmony which the construction 
of these objects make evident to the 
senses. Just as Min x Imd said tlmt 


An iMiik.if hl L rl|-(,'« ll.tr*; 1U-.1 Itiuil, ijl u M ,i-. v 


Ideal constructions 

BY ALAIN COLQUHOUN 


i 


the techniques of construction were moral order, 
still fundamentally the same as they tion for this 
had been since medieval times, and fact that built 
there was therefore no technical Is the case w 
reason for abandoning the Greco- collective offn 
Roman repertoire that had been the value of n 
established In the fifteenth century than that of 1 
and which had, since then, been buildings repi 
closely associated with rational outlay, and a 
building practice. ent. By their 

What the age of reason did was they come to 
to undermine the absolute authority collective life. 


n if they are no longer at 
™nt or modern contvo* 
lew of these themes may 


out ; the idea of the sub- 
luro „ aes thfitfc experl- 
word “aestiietic ” Itself 
until the mid-eighteenth 
ufl, arbitrary nature of 
°. £ 1 Ppst-Renaissance 
ILr^S a J J0Ut to? mean- 
ipprdon of the orders, for 
■the need for a rational 
whfch every atruc- 
ent played a visually dis- 
““toibutedi to the 
sUibUity of a building: 
a uat architecture should 
^ aspirations of a new 


to undermine the absolute authority 
of the Vitruvian laws. It appealed 
to the unvarying properties of 
human nature, and to the example 
of primitive man, in order to estab- 
lish an architecture free from cant 
and prejudice. In the end this pro- 
cess of demystification succeeded in 
destroying all confidence in the tra- 
ditional norms without setting up an 
alternative principle of its own, find 
it led to the eclecticism which, is 
characteristic of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Although the eighteenth century 
addressed itself fo man y °f toe 
theoretical problems that were to 
be taken up again by the propo- 
nents of the Modern Movement; 
therefore, it differed • frotti that 
movement in its belief that these 
problems were of a formal nature,- 
and that architecture was based not 
‘ ’ indi- 


inortil order. Part of the explana- 
tion for this lies, no doubt, iu the 
fact that buildings rely more than 
is the case with the other arts on 
collective effort. Even today, when 
tho value of n building may be less 
to»n that oE ib e land it is built on, 
buildings represent a large capital 
outlay, and _ ore relatively perman- 
ent. By their Inescapable presence 
they come to ocl as symbols of the 
collective life. 


forms which hud made up the Myles 
of the past. These styles— as 'tho 
eclectics of the nineteenth century 
knew very well— wore not just an 
Incoherent jumble of motives, but 


Both the ideas of tile Enlighten- 
ment and those of the Modem 
Movement were dominated by social 
Ideals. Indeed if we look on tho 
utopian socialists, Owen mid Fou 
tier, as forming a kind of link bo 
tween the Enlightenment and social 
reformers of tho nineteenth century 
like William 1 Morris, we may almost 
say that the Modern Movement was 
the lineal descendant of pre-Revo- 
lutlonary France. , ■ 

• But there were many 1 features of 
modem theory that distinguish it 
from the thought of the eighteenth* 
century, one of tlie most import- 
ant and iutere5tiug being its 
attitude to form. The repertoire of 
architectural forms available.^ the 
eighteenth-century was inherited, 
and with it came a set of possible 
meanings 'carried by these forms. 

A «nl, i.An.A tiMHn .l.iifl 


r~. ........ MMHuua, uiej aim oicercu 

too possibility of a coherent rending, 
however different it might be from 
tne reading intended by the original 
culture. But variations on toes© 
styles had been plnyed with less and 
less conviction and on Increased 
sense of apocalyptic, doom during 
the second half at . the nineteenth 
century, nnd it is easy to imagine 
too toe ling of exluluratiou and the 
sense of discovery experienced by 
tne architects who first rcuiized that 
U was possible to design buildings 
wtilch raade.no apparent reference 
to past styles, almost ns someone 
blind from birth might feel if he 
were suddenly given sight. Tins con- 
dem nation .of the nineteenth 
tentury, tvhich had slartod wltii 
RttsWiras a feolbia- of nostalgia for 
too Middle Ages, developed towards 
the end of the century Into the belief 

• fllOF « WHM, ^.1. . ft _ 







Ritual and Response 
In Architecture 

Malcolm Quantrlll 

The outlior of tills scries of lecture- 
essays Is on the staff of the School 
of Architecture, Liverpool 
University, anil ln this Imaginative 
look at tbo dilemma of modern 
architecture (the fact' that It is 
not anchored to arty recoEnlxable 
rituals in our society) no araWs on ' 
a wide range of source* aj wall M 
architectural histofy— ilteriUilre, 


Programmes and 
Manifestoes on . 

' 20th-century. Architecture 
> Edited by Ulrich Conrads 
Transited by Michael Butlock 
.^Seventy statements by Icadiug ' 


mythology, philosophy, psychology 
—with wit, discernment and plain- 
speaking. An excellent introduction 


to the problem by a write? who 
appeals to architect opd non- 
architect alika. . . . ;. ! -i 1 '. 

SO illustrations' 

.Siimmor • . . ' ‘• , 

FromSchlnkelto '! ' 

the Bauhaus 1 . : .l' . • 


i Julius' Poaener ' I'-./'i 
’ A series of five essays oft tin 
y growth of. modern German- 


s oft die; : '' ..." 


uuvriu ui. muunii ■ r J . ■ 

architecture; based, od lectures . •• 
delivered by Professor Posener 
the Architectural AlfsoriaHon, 
Ldftdoh. They fled with visits, to 
England by Schihkel and Mutheslus, 
with PoolzJg and Expressionism. 


dar Rohe and Le Corbusier and 
with the pre-history of the Bauhaus- 
(Architectural Association’ Paper 
Np.S.) • 

Illustrated £2.25 r 


: ' coma to influence the way Ift which . ; , : 
architects add planners think' about V; 
the environment and tlie way in ; 
which they build, 

.... Illustrated £2.50 ! . 

Ru«6la : An Architecture 
v f or World iRwgluKqn 1 

; ; S' Llssltzky \ ; ; " • r \s t / -. . i v. 

; franBlatpd by ErJoDlultosch; ■ -n 
'! Tills is d lransiatioa ftftm Uip . ' >' ! 'v 

• ' Gerqibil or a uuok which originally . 

; ’ appeared <itt 1930. . Lissltflty wsis : :; 
one of the pioneers of tha, modern ■' 
moveniant (it architect utftjhn ^ % • 

! design and iljis important' book , 

;j deals with the utoftiili projects ;fti« -r 
1 were'ehvfsBgcd aa.the putcoma qr ] ■ 

•i! the revolution in the T horolc* .* ,v' 
f' 'period. of :sori;ef;Conifnunfsm. ; 

• ; 'niiistrptcd ‘ ■*; .. 




Though this process took place at 

“ Odtt]g #inta an ek<\ m« !& 
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Gothic Revival In Europe 
.and Britain : Sources, 
Influences andldeas 
Georg Germann 
Translated by Gerald Ohn i 

This important book breaks new 
eround in that It offers on 




qjeortet were . 
concerned with ihe Gothic Revival 
uiul, as this Revival was the - 
starting-point for lhft founders of 
modem archlteaurfti Clio study 
takes on a'slghlflcftftce the! looks 
forward ki wejjf-ftg back 
100 iljusirfllloili}] £8.?3 . 
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it was the task of philosophy not 
merely to expluin the world hut in 
change it, so the emly modern archi- 
tects might have said that the task 
nf architecture was nor merely to 
create an ideal beauty but to con- 
struct buildings for everyday use. 
opt of the materials ui hand. 

Tlie very n um re of tills materialise 
nttiuide ensured that theory uud 
practice should become united, after 
llieir long separation during thu 
nineteenth century. Mnst of the 
writers on imulurn theory were in 
tact themselves practitioners, mid u 
constant cross feiiiliwth.ii of ideas 
took place, in which the polemical 
“Sfwanp* which sprang up between 
189(1 mid 1925 in Iluliuml, (iei-nniiiv, 
I r u nee, Russia and Czuchostuvakia 
pluycil an inipoi tunt role. 

Yet, in a sense, like Marxism itself, 
the arcliitL'cturul re volution of the 
turn of tlie century wus ilm last tevo- 
luthoii that could possibly take place. 
Once architecture bad discovered its 
social role and liud accepted its mur- 
riaua to teclimiliigy, it could never 
bo like uny of Lite styles of the past. 
All these, in spite of being the 

natural ” products nf their own 
time, Imd temporized with metapho- 
rical Forms and transcendental imag- 
ery. In modern architecture there 
would no longer be any difference 
bo tween “ real ” structure and its 
appearance, or between useful apace 
and ritualistic space. 

• Such Ideas may hare, fainted the- 
nucleus of modern doctrine, but tlirit' 
is not to snv tlmt the Modern Move- 
ment was freer from schisms and 
internecine nuarrels than any other 
movement which is concerned with 
ideas. However clear the idea, its 
application was a matter of individual 
judgment. Its philosophical frame- 
work was never finuly established, 
and it was impossible to prevent 
idealism in one form or another from 
coming in by tlie bade door, whet iter 
in the form of pure political expedi- 
ency, as with the Socialist Realism 
in Russia after 1930, or in the form of 
a belief, In constant and timeless 
values, justified by reference to 
“psycho-physical ; constants”, as in 
.the case of le Corbusier. The niovc- 


The Architecture of Yarke 
Rosenberg and M&rdail 
1944/1 &72 ‘ ■ 

With Introduction by. . 
ffeyner Baithom ■ - i. " 

Deals with the arc'hi 
accompllslmiant of a leading British 
artrterahip, reveals the scope of lift 
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was ninclv u new I'urm of academi- 
cism ill disguise. 

It is ugum.KL this background tlinr 
one must see the present Mate of 
nrdiitccuijul t henry and practice, 
'i'iiu various themes that were latent 
in the theory of the Modern Move- 
ment have crystallized into separate 
areas of interest, and the original 
conviction and unity of thought has 
been lost. 

One of these themes— nnd it is a 
theme I liuve already touched oil in 
connexion with eighteenth-century 
architecture — is that of architectural 
meaning. The problem of meaning 
comes back into architecture as soon 
as wc become conscious of the fact 
that a certain impoverishment of 
form was the necessuvy corollary of 
the tendency of modern theory to 
reduce the language of architecture 
to Its supposedly essential ingredi- 
ents. 


There is a strong current of thought 
at iliu moment which reacts against 
the iconoclusin of modern architec- 
ture by advocating the acceptance of 
the vocubulury of the past, or of 
spontaneous popular buildings. In 
this way. It is sometimes argued, one 
can avoid the arbitrury restriction of 
architectural motives, and so avoid 
the development of a sterile academi- 
cism. But simply to apply, in an ad 
hoc way, forms alreuay loaded with 
meanings is not to create a coherent 
language. It can easily result in a 
shallow imitation of a vigorous, but 
ephemeral, popular mode of expres- 
sion, or of some arbitrarily chosen 
set of historical stylistic features. 
The exclusion of certain expressive 
functions is the necessary result of 
modern technology, and itself derives 
from the ancient tradition that the 
meaning of architecture depends on 
tectonic forms. As soon us fnnm 


ARCHITECTURE OF TIfE 
WESTERN RESERVE, 1800-1900 
RICHARD N. CAMPEN 

Illustrated with photographs by (he author 

Architecture of the Western Reserve reproduces nearly 400 
photo graphs of existing buildings, with a brief historical and 
architectural description of each. Iu an historical assay Richard 
Cnnipen relates tlio evolution of Western Reserve architecture 
to concurrent stylistic developments elsewhere in tlio U.S.A., 
followJug them from the earliest vernacular construction to tlio 
eclecticism of the latter part of tftc century. The contributions 
of important local architects such as Jonathan Goldsmith, one 
of the foremost practitioners of the beautiful transitional style 
which marks early Reserve architecture, and Charles Schwohi- 
furth, whoso Richardsonian and Tudor buildings enhanced 
Cleveland at the end of tho century, are iho subjects or Indlvi* 
dual sketches. A special section Is devoted to Cleveland's 
Euclid A veil no at the turn of the century, when It was an 
avenue uf mansions widely acclaimed us “ the most beautiful 
st reel in the world ** . 

197 1 240 pages, 9" x 12" 0 8295 0I9K 7 £9.50 |(F 


Press of Case Western Reserve University 
70 Great Russell. Street London WC1H 3BY 
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become separated from their struc- 
tural and functionul basis, they cease, 
properly speaking, to be architectural 
and degenerate Into the pictorial or 
the anecdotal. 

There is, however, a positive side 
to this attitude. It is clearly absurd 
for architects to continue to believe 
that they have the same influence 
on the whole architectural field 
which they enjoyed iu the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. To 
believe this is to mistake the will 
for the fact, and to ignore the ex- 
tent to which architecture acts as a 
sign system at n mythicul level, even 
when there is no avowed Intention 
to create a work of art, and when 
the motivation may be commercial 
or simply playful. The enlarging of 
architectural theory ta include 
those popular and vulgar types of 
building which were, by definition, 
previously excluded from architec- 
tural discourse is a clear gain. It 
offers the possibility of a critical 
analysis based not only on the idea 
of the “ intent] unality ** of the work 
of art (which wds always the classi- 
cal supposition), but also on the de- 
posit which architecture leaves oil 
the unconscious inintl. An ,f archaeo- 
logy ” of architecture, to borrow a 
phrase of Michel Foucault’s, would 
Include not only those conscious 
theories which have dominated ar- 
chitectural discourse hitherto, but 
also the architectural substratum 
which has remained inarticulate. 

The reaont interest In Kitsch, for 
example, has shown that bad taste 
has its laws, and that it may be a . 
symptom of repression— a separat- 
ing-out of certain deep feelings 
which are forbidden to high cul- 
ture. This interest in the forbidden 
areas of art, which reminds one of 
Surrealism, is perhaps an extension 
of that process, already mentioned, 
by which tho Modern Movement 
undermined the preconceptions of 
the nineteenth centry. 

Hut un interest iu these facts does 


not guarantee that the nhservur 
slmies the experience of the 
observed, and it is difficult ut present 
to see how it can become a creative, 
as opposed to n critical, tool. Fur this 
reason, it is better to look again at the 
Modern Movement from a more 
normative point uf view. 

There is no doubt thut tlie restric- 
tive qualities iu modern archi- 
tecture belong to a wider 
cultural held, and they cun also be 
seen iu painting, music and pootvy. 
Since the lute nineteenth century 
there has been a tendency iu all the 
arts to try to ‘‘get behind ” the 
formulas uf classically derived art — 
in poetry, for Instance, to try to 
grasp the mentul object that hides 
belli ml the poetic clichd, without 
which that object would not in the 
first place hnvc been apparent. There 
is an intrinsic ambiguity in modern 
arc, for it seeks iu destroy the very 
material out of which it Is woven, in 
order to arrive af essential meaning 
—a meaning which. In its turn, can 
only be made visible by the ruse of 
another formula. From this it would 
appear that there arc no filial and 
absolute solutions in nrt, but a kind 
of relativity depending on expecta- 
tions in the receiver conditioned by 
his milieu. Such considerations 
may cut the ground from under the 
feet of modern architectural theory 
in so far as it has claimed to be a 
unique vision of truth, but they also 
justify “ minimal ” art, since the 
poverty or richness of a work con be 
defined only in terms of its position 
in time, and not in any absolute 
sense. 

There is, however, a danger that 
modern architecture could become 
literally “ meaningless ", and this 
for another reason. Wnilc in one 
sense modern architecture is 
. severely restricted in the expres- 
sivity or its forms, in.another it is far 
loss restricted than any style of 
the past. The coherence and richness 
of pre-teclmoiogical architecture was 
. due to the fact that tho forms it in- 



Harmony in stones 



IWIGO JONES ! ' ' : 

The Most Notable Antiquity of 
Great Britain Vulgarly called 
Stonehenge 1655 

109pp. Menston, Yorkshire : Scolar 
Press. £3.50. .. 

thus the modern title pf this hand- 
some facsimile. Turning to the well- 
simulated original, we find: The 
most notable Antiquity of Greati 
Britain vulgarly j. called Stone- 
netig ■ . . , restored bp Inigo Jobes, 
Ksquire, Architect Generali to the 
{ a J?King (a courageous reference in 
1655?) or, as shortened for the page- 
heads and as often 1 referred to then 
and since: Stonehenge Restored. 
That is, interpreted. The point of the 
book was not so much Stoijoher— 


Restored, that Is, riot physically but 
to historical respectability. Dispos- 
ing of the riulc native opinions of 
previous historians, the Wobb-Jones 
text speaks as one who !‘ is 
acquainted with the ancient ruins 
yet remaining in and about Ittdy ” 
and finds It ” demonstrable, that 
betwixt this island of great Britain, 
and Rome it self, there’s no one 
structure to be seen, wherein more 
clearly shines those harmouiacnll 
proportions, of:. which only the best 
times could vaunt, than in this of 
otoneheng ”, ■ And theri proceeds In 
nie marvellous language of the 
seventeenth century to find this a 
Vltruvian temple, 

built by the Roniuus ; either in, 
or wot long after those times (by 
au likelihood) whon the Roman, 
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[Architecture in Venice 
Lted by Anne Engel 
i Pliaidou. Ell-75* 

L. when Venice seems, after 
C y centuries of almost 
tout survival, to be on the 
fink of desti'uctlon, any book 
feJoBuished scholar on a par- 
te fragile and elusive aspect 
Sty's past is especially signi- 
i In. Italy, historians who are 
thorn in the field of avchi- 
1 history are relatively few 
b between. Of those few, 
Ip Avslaa was, until his death 
5, among the most thoughtful 
Sniost respected, although his 
Kg wore by no moans confined 
EJtochirc. Tho usefulness of 
R on the churches of Vicetwa, 
BJy for the period covered by 
Kent volume, cun hardly be 
Kcated. It is therefore with 
Kr aaillclpatiou that one 
Ehcs the lingllsh translation 
rook by him devoted to an 
r of Venciimi architecture 
nas never before been sur- 
■nd brought together as tlie 
Hus of n monograph. What 
E is, in many ways, a severe 

normal of the book, and the 
Kent series n( plates set at 
H9 of each chapter, give It 
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almost a coffee-table air. All the i 
fumiliar sights arc there, together 
with innumerable buildings and de- 
tails oE buildings which are any- 
thing but familiar. The photographs, 
which are all iu black-and-white and 
were all specially taken by Paolo 
Monti and Diego Direlli for the 
Italian edition of 1970, are of uni- 
formly splendid quality mul give a 
real sense of style to the book. It 
must be said, however, that the 
means of expression is not merely I 
black-and-white, but very black and 
very white, and this gives a quite 
unexpected Lwist tu one's memories 
of the city itself. 

The bibliography and the exten- 
sive notes make It clear this is a ser- 
ious enterprise, and no one who has 
made any attempt to come to grips 
with tile history of Venetian Gothic 
secular architecture is under any 
illusions about the difficulty of the 
tnsk. Anyone who is not aware of 
the problem has only to read the 
foreword to bo told about It in no 
uncertain terms. Ruskln’s The 
Stones of Venice , PaoletU'& L’orc/ti- 
tettura c la scnltura del Ritmci- 
memo in Venezia (1893) and the 
Elcnco degH cdifici monumenUili c 
del frammenti storici e artist id, 
produced by the Municipality of 
Venice in 1905, are singled out for 
praise. This serves to underline a 
subsequent art-historical neglect in 
some wavs almost as complete as 
the physical neglect which charac- 
terizes such a nigh proportion of 
the buildings themselves. Physical 
decay, accompanied by intermittent, 


consequent profusion of ' evocative 
fragmonts is, of course, a prerequis- 
ite for the picturesque richness of 
visual and associative texture for 
which Venice is so famous. The 
result is all too often a form of 
picturesque and evocative writing, 
allied to a sloppluess of critical 
method end a bittiness of approach, 
which Arslan castigates with s will. 

Unfortunately, the text leaves 
even a reader who began eagerly 
aud con tinned dutifully, first in a 
state of bewilderment and finally 
defeated — not more or less or very 
nearly, or in a manner of speaking, 
but totally defeated. ' No refer- 
ences' are given either to tlie 
mass; of plates or to the line- 
drawings and diagrams . which 
accompany the ‘ text and . which , 
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are not even numbered. Every 
reference to the characteristics 
of a Palazzo or a window nr u 
door has, therefore, to he accompan- 
ied by an individual search to 
discover whether it is illustrated. 
When, In addition, topics are taken 
up and dropped and taken up again, 
and discussions of buildings or frag- 
ments of buildings of which one 
may have heard arc Interspersed 
with innumerable references to 
buildings and details of buildings of 
which perhaps one should have 
heard, hut never has, the difficul- 
ties become immense. 

Much of tho text is based oil 
references to Ruskin's 11 orders ” of 
building types. But unless one hap- 
pens to have The Stones of Venice 
at one’s side, there is virtually no 
way of finding out just what these 
orders are. More fundamentally 
still, the endlessly involved discus- 
sions of dating problems nnd tlio 
"proofs” which ac coni puny them 
seldom seem, so fur as one can 
toll — which is a serious problem in 
itself — to do much more than make 
a further unsubstantiated addition 
to the extensive lists of previously 
held opinions. No Information on 
the subject is given, but iu tlio cud 
one wonders if tho text of this 

S osthumous work, which has un- 
oubtedly suffered disastrously at 
the hands of its editors, was 
actually brought to its intended 
fiual state before the author’s 
death, and hopes that it was not. 

For all this, there is a mine of 
information, both in the main text 
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duel and very informative foot- 
notes, for those who aro prepared tn 
dig strenuously and in snort bursts. 
The full set of bibliographical refers 
cnees to overy object that is re- 
ferred to, which is a feature of 
these notes, is something for which 
every interested scholar will be 
grateful. The emphasis on the role 
of outside - influences and the 
lengthy consideration of the debt to 
England, in particular, are of the 
greatest interest, whether or not the 
reader happens to be British. 
Nowhere else can the specialist 
hope to find so much valuable 
material on such a wealth of Vene- 
tian Gothic buildings. It is only sad 
that so potentially- valuable a text 
oil so confused a subject should 
itself be so confusing. 


Outdoor frescoes 


JOHN FLETCHER: 

The Fainted Churches, of Romania 
A Visitor^ Impressions 

52pp plus 42 pistes. New Know- 
ledge, Books. £3. 


The subtitle- correctly reflects the 
largely descriptive - nature of the 
treatment accorded by John Fletcher 
,io the churches he visited in Rom- 
ania. They include Bucharest’s 
main masonry churches and the two 
interesting wooden, ones preserved 
in its Village Museum, as well as that 
in the Monastery of Dragomivna, but 
thq bulk of the- text -Is devoted to 



there wero more than twenty of 
these churches, all dating, from the 
sixteenth cetuuryi The five that ■sur- 
vive are those of Humpt. ,(4535), 
Arbore (1541), Mold oVita - <1542), - 
Vorouet. (1547), and th^t belonging 


,»UIUUSL \iy-Tt J, r ’■•■I r P. J- 

to the Monastery of Sucevlta, which 
was founded itV 1584 ,-altiiOugh the 
'paintings ■ on the -wu/kw , Q\ “i 
church were completed- only. in. d601.- 
.. Mr Fletcher , knew nothing about 
these churches nhtll eT photograph 
';of. Voronet led lijm 
Romania. While 'doiiig. 'ip*-* und 
rnore^ , particularly when wmiiriug 
thd ground plans, able . to 

;t elatl certftii) detafrtg I'jWWJJ: 
■had noted in caitfiln; Westei n rtonu* 
j meats, mutably in. Celtic tfttau, at 
( Stonohenge and itt eorao. .cat Iiemajs 
.and churches.. ; His account hV^kes 
leasant reading and contains aorae 
•- h will prove! help-* 
uaintod with Ortho- 


Mr Fletcher’s reactions to the cx- 
terhal frescoes appear to have been ; ; 
influenced by the views expressed by 
Rudolph Steiner, Eleanor C. Merry 
and Maria Schindler in some of their 
works, and possibly also by Isabel .. 
Wyatt, who contributes a foreword. 

As a result his approach, although 

{ irimarily pestbetic, l s also cosmo- 
ogicftl. This is often reflected in the 
text, as in the case of the note on the 
signs of the Zodiac as rendered at 
•Voronet. • It . may also help to 
account for Mr Fletcher’s failure to 
assess tlie politico-historical situation 
Ip sixteenth-century Moldavia, an 
omission which is responsible fpr fua ' 
assumption tlif t the paintings were 
commissioned by the church to serve •?, 
religious ends. - - 

However, Sorin Ulea has argued 
very convincingly that It was Petru 
Rares (1504*47) who sponsored 
their creation fair a definite, purely 
‘■political purpqse : winning the 
Wholehearted support of nia 'people 
when - called • oh' to resist the Inv ■ 
Hiding Ottoman, Invasion. .Dr ylea" 
asod this theory, oh -the facll. mat 
the earliest of the pairited. church ps, : 
die vanished Church of: St George 'of 

niona^ 

tte* ‘fouiidfoon " SO. Indeed, wdrh; 
Voronet and Mold bvUa. St ep hen^he . 
Great liavlrta founded 'the foriner 


The Architect 
and the Gomputer 

BOYD AUGER 

" Well worth reading " HI DA Journal. ** Re- 
freslUng . . . rucominendcd lu riiose initially 
interested in utilising computers.” Unlit En- 
vironment. 11 In concise language, it explains 
the fundamentals of computer technology and 
liow it can he related to architectural prob- 
lems.** Interior Design. |J» pp, J5 Kins, 41 
tint win gs, 9i x 71 in, £ 3.10 

Third Generation 

The Changing Meaning of Architecture 

PHILIP DREW 

** ' The Changing Meaning of Aixlilteciure ’ in the post-WiLulii, poit- 
Loos context is Lite llieiuu of Mils umbovltHlIvc and well Hlu-iti <tiutl 
book ” Times Higher Ed. Supp. 176 pp, 466 iUus, 9 x 20j in, 19 

The City-New Town or Home Town? 

FELIZITAS LENZ-ROMEISS 

Considers the social effects of town planning on tlie individual, Llirmv- 
tug critical light on present trends uutl oplutons among experts, fos pp, 
6] x 6 in, £2.93 


"At last, a visual record of this most visual of the arls.” 

Sunday Times 

Dennis Sharp 

A Visual History of 

Twentieth-Century 

Architecture 

"The result is a remarkably complete picture with a 
reasonably opinionated text." Dally Telegraph 

- Oyer 50 colour plalea and 1,000 monochrome illustrations 
. ■ ... 308 pp £8.4i>, 

William Halnamann and Seeker & Warburg 

Henry-Russell 

Hitchcock 

• . two important facsimile reprints by 

Trewin Cbppleatone Publishing- Ltd 

Early Victorian 
Architecture in Britain 

. 2 volumes £18.00 the set . . . 

In the Nature of Materials 

the buildings of Frank Lloyd Wright 1887-1941 ' '. 
(with a new introduction covering the last decades of 
Frank Woyd Wright’s life) . 

.^.00- 

limited reprint stock available— . 

' . order now ftrom you^ booksblle^’ 

London Wll IPG • 

01-229 8861 
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Eighteenth -century stately homes 


VI ti n vi ns Britannicus 
Volume 1. Colon Campbell: 
Vib i«»iiw Britannicus or The British 
Architect 

Volume 2. J. Badeslade and .1. 
Rocque : Vitruvius Britannicus 

Volume the Fourth ; John Woolfe 
and James Gaudon; Firruu/iw 


•ius Britannicus 1 G J" “n" 1 "! “ ,,,c c L , b*“* , *»B 3 — 

ih . Tohii Wonlfe adniJ ' ab, y ?J“rp and exact. Great more than 750 plates, and that the grophies. 

Son - VitruSus cnre 1,as evidently been taken to en- originals are extremely scarce and, Tl1pwitnTllv ti,„ n 

A n . kin 8_^ f . . th !,P ,a !e s ,“ >» the case of Badeslade aiitlRocque, ai/S in a number 

**** "" A •*»»■■«•» hl#i n| iTii frt in* n/inuic _ ^ , 


■iiiiebicu um ing uic nasi uhchuc. it uic price oi me set seems steep, one us sunsequem msrory ami sometimes self ” nZ' ,IU ™ Yii 

is also one of the best-looking and must remember that one Is in fact its relation to other work. Architects cies in 

most accurate in presentation, the getting eight old volumes within the and buildings ulike arc given sum* anothpi* hiiliAi * 

reproduction of the engravings being three new ones, containing altogether mary, tliough quite full, bibllo- was in 

■ - TSt. _ MbSBS 


annotations are 


hell s third vo/mn, t 


F" SVi£ " r-jKiss m /" adSi^dv , --- 

Volume 3. George Ricluudson : The bi™ W,h“ £S paL?^™’n ^"T t °, 1 i ,a . Ve SUr '' lm '- ■ ^ 

New Vitruvius Britannicus the first two volumes 1 contrives W1C1 comes out myut somewhat irregularly mid unevenly, published h*2 

Volume 4. Paul Breman and Denise especially JKfE th e'LtTlSS^whTt he SE ,V 5 teb le Missions whieft 

cvs A %2nL de t0 VUriWiUS Britami - sparkle af°ttm best oriel re , duce . tbe 32 ? of has a^rim^wte 

Ne,r Veil: Beniamin , A™, >»■"■! ^"me H85F J 


vuiiime j, George Kicnarason : ine bined with the cream mmor nmi in A ", ,T,' . tnt, t imorination fs presented . , .Y.; M “i was “J^fiedhU 

jpnssr...-. sajaS555?s rSSSs ^wsaras 
aw s»ms**z*- si &Hg35E i£S|S»Ss| gfeTS# 


cits. 132pp. 


S'isrxq'm . TboegbC^, 


^■war* “' d Pai " = SssSis abs 

* m — -- successors. nonn{» u. 


i 


^hnrdson^ onthe otherha 


if T* Add,s “ v « f et themselves is to an- dence to Vanbrugh and that Adam " ^ 

3? £ L e P ? tea ' potato the plates as fully as current swept it all away ; in that for Kedlc- succes 5 0rs ’ P°Pubr n 
the other hand, have knowledge and a deliberately limited ston thlve is noi mention of SetSSte ? aY8 * 

* • • - -*- — * — * — regaraed since. 


fellas r^iy^srB'aE ssbssbelset s ■=» . ■ *i- 

« __ __i — • — .li— - — ■ — — i v *r*i — . j v QiuniB tftB PomA bi 


eighteen th-contury architecture. Tile laraer than rim " ‘"“l? “wniuiicnon, me uume mettingnam-Paiii^-AHnni * n * an ,ui a : rnnmm 

facsimile reprint-now completod by paper has been od ‘ n nH h thS contains “ no original research .. . actually replaced.) There are a good 

a Guttle nml index devised and aquatints come out snleiididfv olviSS ‘ l .° n * iew cotJciusious. no mformation few fairly evident slips, some of 

written by Pun! Brcniun and Denise un added lustre f cttiiml nf f, fl i ready 8 m ? tter whlch * though often more printers* 5w iSnLSJ^i 

_ . .... ..Mutn jusne to a collection of record”. But the annotations do errors, could seriously mislead. No IgSorMh yVm 


Adills is'i" consequence one oE the buildings considerably less disci... offer usefnl suin.arte of' what U 


■rors, could seriously mislead. No TO * 

ne, perhaps, » going to think that j®?® 1 r " “• 
ictard Cassels designed Leinster the !S s[ biSfi 


Richard Casseis designed Leinster »u, — 
S?. u „ s . e ..‘ n ..?.¥ S l or that Thomas mhteStuWS' 


Pivoting into classicism 


Wentworth became Earl of Stafford : ofha^w* Ta 

but tlie uninformed might well StatSiiHwS 
wonder at rl.n mvirar nne wuiiavss centrales aimott.ati 


:r VS | C n° ?E ! sibS r 1 P0S ' ? sade , o£ St Gervais and the Palais son ™ £ «ct tlie son of and 

Salomon tic Brosse on ' y because of Frencli prece- du Parlement at Rennes— heaun in to the editor of the New 

and the Development of the Classi- Britain W 7 c parCedl 161 3. 1615 and lG18 respectfvely— Britannicus? In atiy case 

S.HSAS- Es-i-SSfe aSSK* 

29Spp plus 21S plates. Zwemmer. Prosperity and power of the Eliza- Francois MawarV ^kh ^whlSfi ‘fi? 1 f ge e - aps 1x1 our kn . owle 

£12. betiian era. France was torn bv war * SZT.-.d' ^ w ?P ni th e ntany issues concerning i 

httle was built affe^the ?f SfiKii S2stt ^£^ ! SmS K S E 

Three bououets are Hece.-wod . ^ c- finShnd®.^^ fliiUh" S“ViL t l!?!:L. t !l5_ f}* 6 .. architect at the tion^ o { C^mpb elf dra wi nj 


- , _ B ^ • known) : was this William Richard- SSe P Wool8 

fasade of St Gervais and the Palais son , lu fact tlie son of and assistant thei? two volimentoh 
d “ rarlemcnt at Rennes— begun in » the editor of the New Vitruvius ar?hitMtuSSJ« 
1613 t 1615 and 1618 respectively- Britannicus? In any case, the date whS?&^beo3S 


having sold Campbell's original plates and Kn* ff Ss£ 

as recently as 1971 (destination un- &!??« 
known) : was this wyUain Richard- S C ^ B P ® 


opportunities offend 


--v-vuiwu ill lu&u. iu iciuru WMSOGf uc 

ought to r hE?^mit^nn?J ft is striking that there are still tfie early woTkofSw 

Francois ManSrV 1 T CB th u l large e - aps 1x1 our knowledge about material is mucli to 
textbooks SfpJ ^^P 111 * he n 1 ®. 1 ^ “sues concerning the actual predecessors', iaMi 
c12siflue wa s t fh^ Q hr publication of thls famous book. Per- hindsight— fefl stn4 
Gaultier * r* 8 ii)f 5 ra arl n ’ law 5 aps a /HP stu , d y of the great collec- volumes that one Mlh 

at . tbe ^ on n oE_Conipbell drawings now iu the tola ; but his M 


Anthony Blunt, jo Rosalys Coope, Cliarleval was b7gun7n 1570 on a' vast woVk ^ ei ‘ sr V‘- ,C1J uwbm oc ut» 

- - — worK started at Rennes. The nosltion tects collection will sort ot 


work 8 ^u M,t *«*a a o 1 «.v M u . 

work started at Rennes. The position tects collection will sort out some of Happily we can ixmilj 

' 1 ,_T ~ * * »*- *!■- ~4i«l« .nmiUMili ■ 


to Zwentmers. Sir- Anthony Blunt scale and abandoned in 1574 VmC *•*« i>>miuw, . T „, „ 1flt u „. _ 

fc- ri™S amb & d * e nei'U was begun in 1568, aud this !■ VerneJil 8 nl® Brosse,s at S iese - Ic indeed curious, as Mr the wlioie corapakif 

— ~ ^ — - fc — "-r* venieuiJ. De Brosse s oeuvre can Breman points out, that in a book so which, as John Hana 


he went co work for two or three where Dr Caope comes in. 


K« I^fftute' 1 whS? he ?cqukS 


indeed be seen as an evolution from widely used ,r n o body "s e ems to have his preface, 

nnlina.! »!, a .1 ,1 , L.J L 


niuciji uacu iiuuuuj SGCiiia Lu nuts sua t“- 1 — 

noticed the existence of interesting house had beeu surspl 

anri nuiFo 2.. i-i. i 1.. wH 


lift a,lfl Ji? n !t |8 W* H® , Brenatattier . .of . de Brosse : Baptiste 

lln Warburg in 1939 and in the and jacqued 31 Ducbrchau ivare his 


iJrnmtS Tul*. 0 *? i,, 1 ^ more a were still the rule iii sfxtee'nth-cen- 
promts e thdn an nrli TAvamanf n<ii tun r *. % ■ • 


S2I? fei ^ achievement- Btit tury France— and not only "in 

fc^sfcs-tfa ttftessfte 


Janus figure; looking simultaneoM 
oackivard and forward. As for hb 
search for inspiration in the past, de 
Brosse was impressed only margi- 
nally by the Ducerceflus. He looked 


Poussra studies ran Smithson and Jacques Ducerceau ■ -Ij 2 *'S KiU S ,Mlu "“wme 
perallei, and the volume of the Peli- have In common. Both were Zt!,Sii 0 ^iii pur S r ® enata ^ ai,ce i' It 
H _ i5tor * ® f Published in emphatically not classicists, both «:£!)]&* tl l at among Iullans it 


To the letter 


JOHANN DAVID STEINGRUBER t 


u^sSi 7 h£is?. : ^^ wSifdES?t 5 & rTT" UA T ™ iwruiier * 

“ 2r b ZT 

ISSff hv TSSfftfs JmSLM the F owd « d c °lumn8 and pilasters, their iVS-Sattf 43-71 ^ “ Blo,s and Texttrknslate<1 by E - M. Uatt, . 
S . “ S^Brosse,,™ of ovals £>£ *- ■ P^. The Mereloo 

■ A,l ". n Brah™ co pedi^enThre firs? end S emoS ^„,P lan P° lnta f“™erd to L.™ OAR ’£20 Grovew " y - Lo,,don SVtS 
Mansart’s drawings for the Louvr a mnnu Un« n f ^h«d nmJ it SSJui k. Moreover, as Dr Cooua riH.fiJ 0A «- «0. 


5^?*® : M61k v Perer iargeMhan-life caryatids and" their 
(thesis i9K?i e Vn£! & beavy segmental or semicircular Brosse ’s love of ovals 

Mwl/rti. j' 5 ^ ■ A 1 n Braham on pediments, are first and foremost ■ w. p - ' p0 ^ nta forward to Levau. 
and "?oii 8 thSTl2?* tax ^ the 1 Louv » , e, monuments of bad. taste. It could be ^r^A^nil 8 Dr Co °P e rightly 
3^ d T»r««« ^ ,m P r essive volume on said that this -was' the only phase in !£®f‘ BMrancpurt was a free- 


facade 


flanked by llttle.*^ 
problfems Ha ih 
angles,' where BWJJ 
been toodar*J 
corridors. Qcrt, 
tect admits defeat- 
read: "To erCCt a’.Mgl 

Ing to this lettgjM Pa 
none will ga^WtlTa 
than u workablj.w”s3 
here, npari froihwjg 
two tinlls, little 

“A" wo, lihd;« 

“ Considering 
admit that 

shope too Slavishly g*a 

buildings -.ffllh. .ijra 


Sfh SSan?a^ .^hfc‘‘Sacto 1- ^ He h^eH d^s thT* Sk^SS,- tnemere na 

Sit- .«>• Jwws ddWpr had. died when Bl?r m ,rn,,S ^ DuCer - < i? aus ' ! And at * why > the ». did b ® Publish it ? a blunter po 

a?we hfld l nrili n T?i?£ n ’ hPlwhere-. Salomon waS-aqhild often or twelve. the pavdlons in the cor-, ,?2n Quotes the Abb6 Laugieri . . 

oh the siraiHhti-nl t6 r^ p P fl . Tbne WhSen unkind to de Brosse. -8JSL entran ce screen, with , Tbei ‘ e la not sufficient varied in A further 

: 25 and RS?atffl« fe^ e i h l, d Ser 1 ; P f M* 1! f« and activities before 1608 Sj6in?S . aps and - the bufi’s eye fte fonns of buildings, but lust end- 
of the S 0 l Br dc^Snera hardly any documents have been i n ? top ^ cornice up. are just J esa monotony ” ; worst of aU is the haVe sema | 

Wot and nlfc anU H the L 5408 Pressed, though by 1602 he la ^^riassicali However, to compii- eternal sameness . . in tbe laying tecturolly ex 

-They called « ArchtteSe dele Reine » and ,“2 • 4 {5«Jf ra - V* further, Maniarc tf^srounA-plaiW.^ In fis e& ***** *SgR 

• 99& ^nd *V® 8 ' * S?. IuS tt,a30r buHditiM— Montceaujt, 1 ame uuclassical motif this fault, Ste!ngrub§ have looked. 

“ nroved canahT^nf :^*W TUA^„m»rh »ml P^.lAmmlAVR-nnlv 1? “*6 frontispiece, of .the celebrated hchieved (as Berthold Wolpe ^ays .of mos^H 


* bad fW They called " Architecte dele Reine » and ?I at £ ers yet further, Mans'qre ^own^Qf groUnd-plons" In lds ^oit ***** KQ] 

h i . - isage and rt eS an n . 1es ' o£ luS major bullditigs— Montceaux, ^l 8 ® ame uoclassical motif to aVdkt diia fault, StemgrubS have looked wsiot- 

It: 1 Orftoi r0 RW e n^i t J S e “Crated (« ***& WolpfS^ of «Mth » * 

^ 1 " i 5 tr ^ d > lc i^? n > “ a triumph Of 

■' ^ • T . ^ the pstmiasibK Bi ,d' im • \ -^^ss^SS^^LS^am. fa®S 


■H*. V. 









Stelngrqher rem'friri. r the "Steir^WWj -p&& 

ifltecf, .tori divide; "up i hfe i' a view 
(: mdre' impalnapiyely^ add •> are in jj 

kinds,-of ■ va^s' arid ^arit j Bsr.oqw»: 

‘be eaky if.the deiiBps Wre -Oerance 
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oubling up 


History for listeners 


AUMK db MACIIAUT i 
tisuige dcs Dames 
thy Nigel Wilkins. 

f Edinburgh : Scoirish Aca- 
[press. £5. 

ut fifty years have witnessed 
^gradual appreciation of 
Em's stature as a musician, and 
ypomling decline of interest 
Achievement as a poet. There 
Ins something of tlio Jnevi- 
Smne of the pendulum here, 
ntfcel editions of Machaut’s 
were available a long time ago, 
is bis music bad to wait until 
uparatively recent editions of 
I', and Schrnde. Latter-day 
Stgists have even discovered 
jtettain works hitiierto cou- 
i to be monodic are in reality 
[tmic, so that tlie overall plc- 
f his musical output is still 
no change or modification. 
Madiaut thought of himself 
and musician, setting much 
ivn verse to music with evi- 
oynient, and it Is only when 
is Ids double set of standards 
realize iho full extent of his 
,801110 critics have professed 
iliis poetry rather dull and 
in Its general appeal, yet 
is wedded to his matchless 
Tusion of elements seems to 
co with natural ease, for the 
jty of the verse is not too 
iced or powerful to overload 
Ic, and the result is a per- 
tlanced artistic creation by 
author. 

I f edition of La Louange 
* by Nigol Wilkins ia 
to exports. A total of 282 
Jstly ballades and ron- 
n a smaller number of 
wuc, virelais and other 
vs the extent of a collec- 
1 occupied Machaut for 
y years of his life. No 
i aro offered, and the 
assumed to possess the 
familiarity with source* 


materials to know rhe meaning nf 
the various sigla scattered through- 
out the introductory ninttcr. Most of 
the poems (and the majority of tlie 
musical transcriptions) are based on 
readings of a manuscript compiled 
in 1363-64, acquired by the Marquis 
de vogue (hence the abbreviation 
Vg), and— after a long disappear- 
ance— purchased by a New York art 
gallery. It ranks as an early enough 
source for reliability and authentic- 
ity, and is sufficiently late to offer 
■ , failI y substantial collection. 
Where necessary, additional poems 
havo been taken from other manu- 
scripts known to have lieue(iti!ii 
From Machaut's personal interest or 
supervision. 

Dr Wilkins provides extensive 
chronological charts of tho sources, 
a complete list of the poems show- 
ing the exact location of each one in 
every manuscript, and a generously 
unpedautic set of notes. His concern 
for the musical settings is evident 
m the transcriptions reproduced 
from his own neatly hundwritten 
scores, und if they are not quite ns 
clear as if they had been engraved 
(which would have added another 
£2 to the cost of the volume) they 
are certainly legible. Unfortunately 
editors of Machaut’s music have not 
paid sufficient intention, so fur, to 
matters of text-undcrlay and decla- 
mation, with the result that the 
music makes nonsense of the poetry 
and vice versa. 

Tlie placing of syllables under 
notes in the manuscripts is notor- 
iously unreliable, because different 
scribes were usually employed for 
text aud music copying. When bar- 
lines are used, as is normal in a 
modern transcription, stresses ura 
often implied on syllables or words 
that dcservo little or nn accentua- 
tion at all. It would be altogether 
admirable if Dr Wilkins could uti- 
lize his knowledgo of poetry and 
music to solve some of these prob- 
lems in a rational and convincing 
way. ' . 


All 111 UK JACOBS ; 

A Short History or Western Music 
.163pp. Penguin. Paperback, fiOp. 


Reviewers sometimes follow King 
Lear in measuring love by the length 
of its verbal declaration. Finding 
twenty lines of comment about 
Schumann’s four symphonies and 
only, ten about Brahms’s four, they 
arraign the writer as ini perceptive 
towards Brahms without nsking i 
" For whom does lie write ? On 
which do they need die more infor- 
mation, Schumann’s or Brahms's 
symphonies ? " The Learish critic 
should find repeated opportunities 
to pounce as he peruses a history of 
Western music which tries to deal 
with the period from 1250 to 1973 
within less than 400 pages ; yet as 
he compares the numbers nf lines 
given to Machaut and LauUIni, 
Marouzin und Palestrina, Vivaldi and 
Scarlatti, and so on to Stockhausen 
and Boulez, lie cannot easily make 
his silly captures. 

Does mio join him by inning tlio 
disparity between Artfuir jucnh&’s 
dealing with Delius and Elgar ? Mr 
Jacobs did crcdituble justice to 
Dolius’s choral works in his earlier 
Penguin book Choral Music, but in 
this succinct history only “Brigs 
Fair” and “On Hearing tho First 
Cuckoo iu Spring 11 receive specific 
montion in tho nine linos about 
Delius ; Elgar receives twice that 
number of lines and mention of ut- 
most all bis major works. Criticism 
niRy be disarmed by the prcfaco 
which declares that the book l( Is 
written deliberately as a listener’s 
history. Its reader . , , lives in the 
gramophone ago.” Of the works 
discussed " all except a handful out 


i acobs has “ many times ” changed 
Is choice of example . to suit ms 


iry-tale tenor 


JACKSON 


• What differentiates Caruso from 
every other Italian tenor before or 
since Is that he coincided with the 


nervous, before evera performance, 
The things he should have shown 
more concern abput were diet and 
excessive smoking. 


record-owning renders. He wins 
only if that catalogue did nm include 
Appalachia", ‘‘Sen Drift", A 
Song of tho High Hills” “ A Muss of 
Ll . A Village Nuifieo ami Juliet 
and * Jn a Summer Garden ", 

Let us hone that be loses, for if 
search reveals such discrepancies as 
Faults, iiDt merely captures by Lours, 
then they arc incidental ; but if he 
wins, we must ask whether Mr Jacobs 
bus made n more serious error. Has 
he let the recording companies deter- 
mine the emphases and evaluations 
of a so -called history ? Let us see. 
Mnliler enjoys a whole page and a 
half, supplemented by references to 
five other pages. Faurd is denied 
even a whole line j he must bo con- 
tent with bis name and dntes ; then 
later comes the questionable state- 
ment: “ As n song writer Chausson 
shares importance with FtiurA" 
Here may lurk prejudice, oversight, 
or heresy, but surely not capitulation 
tn a catalogue which mentions seve- 
ral recordings of music by Puur£. 
Nor does tins catalogue reflect the 
exclusion of Roman und Berwulil 
but the inclusion of Suk and Fibich. 

Tlie strongest evidence that Mr 
Jacobs thought morn of Ids vendors* 
needs thun of recordings Jits In his 
allocation uf 120 pages to music 
before 1650 nnd ninety-three iu 
music after 1900, leaving less than n 
third of the book for the period 
grossly favoured by the gramo- 
phone. Ho invites comparison with 
Curt Such 8, tho only previous musi- 
cian of distinction to cover tho same 
subject in so few pages. In 1949 the 
readers oE Sachs’s Short History of 
World Music lacked our choice of 
records, so Sadis excluded minor 
composers. No Suk or Fibich for 
him I This gave him room to write 
well about his favourite subjects, 
such as tlie history of instruments 
and the German-speaking compos- 
ers ; but curiously enough Mr Jacobs, 
without this advantage, sometimes 
products more digestible reading 
than .Bachs. .Someone wishing to 
verify Ideas about Purcell, Debussy, 
the Russians or Messiaen may find 
himself finishing the chancer, not just 
the^ paraeraph. Certainly Sachs’s 
post-1900 section ls superficial nnd 


J UST PUBLISHED 


misleading, whereas Mr Jacobs is to 
be con i iu ended for trying to supply 
what most music historians will not. 
He almost succeeds in the impossible 
task of securing contrasted views of 
our century’s tangled musical wood 
while perforce living aiming its trees. 

Most of the book's defects can eas- 
ily bo remedied in a second edition. 
The neat appraisal of Ramcau’e 
theatre works would be enhanced by 
mentioning the farsiiig of stories by 
divertissements, which bring the 
composer’s richest orchestral inven* 
lion, ami by Riving a little more space 
Ute unique and national features 
of Lully 8 Iragddte ipriqtie. Bukof- 
mi s mistaken Identification of the 
design and function of an organ 
chorale (“the chorale prelude pro* 
per”) Is repeated ; tho index need* 
checking — its reference to Borodin 
on page 255 for example, seems illu- 
sory ; Britten’s M Bridge ‘‘ variations 
are for string orchestra; at leust ouo 
reader does not uudei&iaud “old 
ground ” and " disguised ” in 4f Given 
Ivingraae was □ retreading of old 
ground, disguised as a new television 
opurn ” j the rare descent in journa- 
lese is tyorth correcting (“ o now 
effort tn find a meaningful suciul con- 
text for operatic cum position ”), 
But even iu the final pages Mr Jacobs 
avoids fucllo recourse to armchair 
sociology, und his comparisons be- 
tween music and other uris ure never 
patronizingly obvious. The reader it 
treuted ns intelligent, unlikely to buy 
tlio book if he is unfa mi liar with 
musical terms freely used in pro- 
gramme notes. By judging well now 
kar not to advance his explanations, 
Me Jacobs tells tho listener all his 
cars need to seek in such complex 
textures as isorhytlmi, serial rhythm, 
etc. 

It was wise not to supply a list of 
gramophone records. Former books 
with a “ discography ” have found It 
nearly useless after a few years. Air 
Jacobs could, however, profitably 


enviable task most historians of 
music would have failed bv omission, 
disproportion or indigestible concen- 
tration ; it was a shrewd Pelican that 
went to Arthur Jacobs. 


THE OPERAS OF 

VERDI 

Volume I: From Oberto to Rigoletfo 

by JULIAN BUDDEN 
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In praise of epistemology 


iolect’s delight 


Her-and-the-sea 


DA VIII PEAKS : 

H'liiil is Knowledge ? 
lt)6pp. Allen and Unwin. Cl. 23. 

In ilie compass of a hundred pages, 
David Fears has written an extended 
vwuy on epistemology, intending it 
to serve as an introduction to phil- 
osophy. It is a polished work, clear 
in .structure, lucid in exposition, 
mul concerned with some central 
questions. 

Mr Pears's first move is to dis- 
tinguish and discuss three typos nf 
knowledge ; factual knowledge, 
knowing how to do tilings, and 
acquaintance. Next he considers In- 
duct Jve u ml a priori reasons as pro- 
viding the adequate evidence re- 
quired in support of most know- 
ledge. Since differences in subject- 
mutter uiny make a difference in the 
proper account of various forms of 
factual knowledge, he then discusses 
percept util knowledge, knowledge 
of u i liver mi Is, mid memory of past 
fuels. The differences between re* 


uiviiibt'i'iiiu and perceiving, he his argiiinein at various points rests the issue belongs Ln the philosophy sieinjati objectiom i>a 

argues, do require certain differ- on peculiar, even idiosyncratic, ot science. And he asserts, without relative to knenJ* 

cnccs in strategy for rebutting seep- assertions. For example, he argues argument, dial any reason support- cepts can ivMbf 

ticism. Finally; as an appeudix, he that no contingent truth can be self- mg factual know edge must iniplic- prchnguistlc 

discusses whether philosophy evident, 1 e, guarantee its own truth, illy l|e f or iXSI 1 ‘ nnce amo «8 

should merely describe the structure The decisive points, lie urges, arc fo ouastion. foi ™L “«g“- 

of liuuiuu knowledge or aim at a that the symbols m a true contuv Mi P» edicliciiis. As a consequence, 

ot ituuiun Knowledge oi mm at b gem statement mil8t matc ], what Mr Pears fails to delineate the 


rational reconstruction of it: this 
discussion is cattfiued to the empiri- 
cist search for foundations of know- 
ledge in immediate experience. 

In spite of Us merits, What is 
Knowledge ? lias serious drawbacks 
as cm introduction to philosophy, or 
even to epistemology. Its format 
obscures its structure, its argument 
is rather idiosyncratic, and its view 
of philosophy is old-fashioned. 
Although the essay is divided into 
eight sections, Mr Pears gives ton 
little explicit indication of the 
rationale for the divisions. There Is 
no tabic of contents, no chapter 
headings, and no index. Some sign- 
posting would help the novice to 
orguntze the urgument. 

Mr Pears's aim is to raise ninny 
quest ions mid to answer only rel- 
uiively few. He should have raised 
more und answered even fewer, for 


they purport to symbolize, and thut 
this success Is not guaranteed a 
priori. But the thesis that state- 
ments about immediate experience 
are self-evident Is not a denial that 
such statements are contingent, but 
rather a denial that they can be 
sincerely thought to be true anil 
none the less turn out to he false. 
Similar examples are frequent. 
Mr Pears claims that ontological 
issues ubauL universals are irrel- 
evant for epistemology since most 
universals are presented to us in 
perception. But ontological ques- 
tions are thought important in de- 
ciding whether arithmetic is a 
priori nr empirical, and IE a priori, 
whether it is analytic or synthetic. 
The problem of induction is oddly 
brushed aside with tile remark thut 


complete range of traditional posi- 
tions In epistemology — tho range 
against which a beginner might try 
to chart what lie reads. Somebody 
more expert is left with a battery of 
puzzles and objections. 

Finally, liis philosophical stance 
•is somewhat old-fashioned. As in 
science, so in philosophy, one 
should aim at constructing theories 
und ut testing them uguinst facts; 
for example, epistemology offers 
Lheories ot perception that have to 
be explored in detail to determine 
their correspondence witii the facts. 

In particular, Mr Pears offers 
comparisons between theory-con- 
struction In the psychological mode 
of British empiricism and theory* 
construction in tho linguistic mode 
of contemporary philosophy. He 
does not tuke seriously the Wittgen- 


nmong things. 

To offer an iMnfaJ 
epistemology ns ta 
philosopliy is nlrpj 
tiie traditionalists 
innt f segment of a 
is justifiable if 

taken to be the c 
philosophy, as it 1 
ot the ,Post-CanaL 
pean philosophy. A k 
might be reached it 
taken to be <0 
central position 
meaning, as urged'iM, 
Frege and Wittgeastck 
offshoot of this rwT 
tic philosophy" k 
lotion into raoderi 
tional questions 
epistemology is to pm 
servative Interpretation 
sophical movement i rim 
are much more raid 
Pears, it seems, i 
reigns secure over i 


NORMAN : 

fOtir Own 

{odder mid Stoughton. C2.5Q. 

. BLOOM : 

, There 

!• Michael Joseph. £3. 

[*5 though One of Our Own 


mental stimulus • . . ” ; “ His nanto 
was Colonel Otto Ebcrbneh, who was 
a fuir-iniudcd soldier . . ; “ Tho 


conics involved with the Under- 
ground (brothers) through Ills cru- 
sade on behalf of u Black friend. 


JEAN CAVROL : 
Illstolro do In mcr 


war hod eaten up u sizeable great Rudolph, who has ht-cn beaten up too.,,. n, v t* - m. 

chunk of his life . . .” ; and so on; by the police, and through his love 1Mpp * Pnv ’ s 1 Scu,K nfr ' 
and on ; and on : strivings for liter* affair with Oulu, an American phn- ” 


ary respectability which make 
equally laughable the sporadic- use 
of the vermicular. Saddest of all, 
though, is the fact thut the day-to- 
day life of the Lewis family— 
despite the punch-ups, the booze- 
ups, the knee-tremblers, the buns In 
ita bo Frank Norman’s Big tho oven, the traditional great good 
£ not autobiographical, it's U'mour and the even more trndT- 
11 , 7. tional dour resilience— provides 

anti it desperately want Ull j y t j, e occasional spark of inter- 
iiplex. Those who road Mr est ail( f t w hnt Is worse, only tho 
early books will possibly occasional spark of authenticity, 

them for th ei 1 ® “ *Y®» Readers equipped with The Under- 

og style— -tlie style or tho Dictionary will probably Sot 

whose selectivity and inn- through William Bloom’s new novel 
Ilian compensated for the without too much trouble. Even so, 
grammar and inventive they might well pause to wonder 
or compensated, unyway, whether people really do speak liko 
ict that the publisher loft that most of the time — and if so, 
icript ostentatiously uucor- why. For sheer pretentiousness, 
; might seem pompous to hippy patois takes a lot of beating 


tflgrapher who does not reully dig 
where Richard's head is at, but 
loves to bull him. 

Most of tho people, stoned most 
of the time, are ns suspicions us 
Quin nf Richard's motives (bread 
makes bud vibes ), hut warm to him 
because at bis I tussle with the pigs. 
As it lurits uut, Richard is licing 
inuiiiptiliitcd— the WEB deal is a 
massive rip-off ; and to add to his 
troubles, Quin turns out to be a 
lady of very linear tain sexual pro- 
clivities. Wc leave him, bitLcr and 
slightly bowed, still stranded be- 
tween the sub-cultures of big busi- 
ness and dnpc-stmkcil radicalism, 
Tho iio-maii's-Iami between the two, 
it seems. Is .supposed to lie (he 
source of the Imolc's tensions. Rich- 
ard trots to mul fro between Ills 
smooth Minister and Ills cool photo- 


GGralillne, ten years old, wayward, 
dreamy, impulsive, daughter of the 
pompous and well-to-do M and Mmc 
Royalty, loses consciousness when 
the Boeing in which till 
throe are travelling to India crashes 
into the sea during a -storm. Between 
tho crash und her rciiwukciiiiig 
beside her mother Hi nil inflatable 
raft lies the mum part of t lie novel : 
Geraldine's ud ventures, in. on und 
under the sea. After a brief moment 
of incredulity and tiniorousness she 
discover a that she can both inhabit 
tho alien element and understand 
the talk of its creatures, und, with 
whimsically 


which creates oil aura of uncertainly 
round Histoirc do Iti mcr. 

For this is a novel written with a 
child in mind ; the words, that is, 
translate the novelist's cugcr atten- 
tion to the ways in which un imagi- 
native child might construe the 
world. The paradox is tliar, will] the 
child ns the central figure rather than 
concealed metaphor, there is n loss of 
intensity which not all M Cnyrol’s 
professional skills can hide. The epi- 
sodes are beautifully written-- there 
ure some splendid comic sot-pi ecus — 
and the force uf M L'nyrnl's love for 
the world's possibilities is easily felt ; 
but they are episodes, and it is his 
love ; and meanwhile there is Geral- 
dine. In a relationship given as her. 
and-rhe-sea there arc no limits other 
than those of her imagination; but 
there is no room for a different imagi- 
nation. Geraldine moves between 


more limn a hint of n 

transposed Divine Comedy (the wise being subject and object, explorer 
ohl turtle who is her curly guide, tho and explored, in ways that lie outside 
passage through _ fcor and danger to thut relationship ; mid we shift un 


the source of ail tilings, the meet- 
Ings with such ns Ulysses . . .), gives 
herself over entirely m her new life. 


miuiit seem pnmpmis io «*wy »ikc» u iui hi hl-hiihk nerwii uver umneo i" ««» 

t Acre scarcely literate mid as most characters u» Getting dually, the yammer brother of her 


The counter-revolution 


Post- Newtonian 


GRAHAM OIKD : 

Philosophical Tasks 

liiSpp. Hutchinson, £2,50 (paper- 
buck', U.-lS). 

Gruhutn Bird Itus us his subtitle 
“ An introduction to some alms und 
methods in recent philosophy”. 
Like ninny other introductions to 
philosopliy the book is not very 
nitroduriory, nor is the rationale 
of its structure altogether obvious. 
Hut as qn attempt to “identify 
some central themes in . recent 
Anglo-American philosophy’’, as St 
also claims to be, the book has con- 
siderable merits. More than this, 
n provides an interesting critique 
of those themes often in, the spirit 
of one who has come to find their 
presuppositions a little threadbare. 
Professor Bird stBrts from the 
often-heard claim that the first half 
of this century saw a .“revolution 
ip philosophy’*,'. The parallel 


science or history oil the other. 

Like muny other counter- 
revolutionaries Professor Bird sees 
the perm of the counter-revolution 
in the revolution itself. A proper 
attention to the details of the 
methodology employed in the revolu- 
tion will, lie thinks, show that they 
lead to conclusions other than those 
embraced l>y the revolutionaries 
themselves. Thus he is extremely 
critical of the frequent claims that 
philosophy must have n completely 
independent, second-order status, 
and tlmt its concerns are with lan- 
guage oud .meaning rather than the 


achieved, since Professor Bird him- 
self presents it very definite view of 
those developments. Despite the 
comiter-revolutlounry stand in his 
discussion he Is hi the ond a true 
niodorate. He accuses modern philo- 
sophers of being wrong more in the 
theory of their practice than in the 
practice itself, and in discussing 
what he calls tile myth of neutral 
observation he will nave us steer 
away hum from the Scylla of the 
infallibility of ordinary language and 
from the Cliaiybdis of cultural 
relativism, in the end he urges a 


-. - - k, - J ®i. r<l i!? e - T*V!£ • W r *?. t0 * -Cartealgn acceptlmce of ; /vntui 

•facts. One of his chapters is given the close- connexion between philo- tains 
over to an examination • in detail of aopliy and science while accepting os accoi 
A. J- Ayer’s claims back in 1940. a legacy of recent philosophy the im* ' 
that tlie issues in the philosophy of portance of linguistic considerations, 
perception are primarily linguistic But it is equally impossible to 
— ou . examination that strangely escape the conclusion that (perhaps 
enough has been carried- on before because Of the limits imposed by the 
with much the same results by J. L* space available , to him) -liis recom- 


IVOR I.ECLERC: 

The Nature of Physical Existence 
381pp. Allen and Unwin. £6.95. 

While philosophers and philosophi- 
cally-minded scientists have beon 
uncomfortably aware -for soma time 
dial the system of concepts inherited 
from classical physics is seriously 
Inadequate in the context of modem 
developments, very fow of them 
have been able to explain with any 
accuracy what has gone wrong. The 
Nqtuiv of Physical Existence con- 
tains not oiily a remarkably clear 
account of the nature of the prob- 
lems, but rIso an analysis of their 
evolution which leads tho author to 
suggest how wo might go about 
resolving them. 

Ivor Leclerc 


and biographers any i 
realized such ihhgisl 
Galileo’s vadUatios 
buted to fear of itoli 
all the importance da 
ton’s system to reUgbrjj 
tion — to take bin-taM 
might even -briqftH 
appeal primarily to p ' 
tori cal interests, and f 
concerned with the i 
selves than, their f 
It easier to reducomfl 
of nature, simply by, c 

lysis. 

Perhaps, for id 
who had diaughl .hjs 
his preuocesjprs *W1 
of the Cdrporwl. w , 
world, and' tounini 
that of matter, “ 
shnply did not t 
iiieant xt bed# 


f special reasons, acceptable, There speak it us to the inannei 
ilc is sadly self-dcfeniing. born, tedium sets in, finally and 
! early days, Mr Normun lias fatally, well before the book is half- 
thing up his English usage read. 

- Richard Ward, head nf a largo 
(but cool} design group, is trying to 
clinch a deal with WEB, a- large 
American "oncern. He has a Conser- 
vative Minister on his side, and 
tilings seem to be going well (no 
sweat) when Ills London gallery, 
which i9 displaying choice erotica, 
is raided by the police (a bust). At 
about the same time, Richard be- 


.siilt is a shiny polysyllabic 
lich all too successfully ob- 
*i racy energy that. went into 
’ ' and The Gitiuz. 


Rights 


Ausuikj one the.main practitioners mendarions and • the considerations 
of ordinary Umguoge philosophy* that, he adduces in favour of them 1 
Other chanters, ate devoted to tlie remain' sonunvlmt'i* 


suggests time our 
present .situation Is n peculiarly 

difficult one, and is tho direct rqsult ... 

of the success of Newtonian physics. . with the. corprimL 
From tho tlmo nf tli«A Tnniim lilot-ArJrnt rnllitflS WH 


changed fiboupw 
substance wtli 


». M o uuuBuw. uui in writing ms uook have more now account of tho nature of things tlio hnnoruincew 

. example, tq refer to the revolution in place ainaijg the rest, and it is not than half nu eye on his fellow pkilo- had first to dispose of tho arguments which was lost'in 

n ««»n«nn mark,. Rnth^r he seems to everywhere , that one might expect Gophers rather than those whom be of his predcccsRovs, thevo was a 

revolution ^ ® subject to be. hoped to introditce to his subject- general awareness of tlio nature of 

r ft fa1eci? a {ram^ch^ matter. But then xvhaf would be the the various problems. Newton had 

rh? Shaf 1 ? chess. techiucBl ones at^ Jesuit Df hstemng to him— a better understood them, but most, of tho 

~ e : L-'iu < ^ :■ 1 pojjo^Plucal practice or merely a experimentalists who carried on his 

rSSS"' ll J 3 #* P r eface t to thebpok suggests better account of that practice? If scientific work did not. Feeling that' 


> so) and 


counter-revolution, In _ 

chapters; the coubter-revoJuHOn 


arent deioiof a 1 ®!** 
not well versed m 


t could bet spPhy after all is part of its ti'adl - 1 tuitll now, with tho days of the olti- crucial 

•' non .■ whatever the true revolution- philosophy of nature so far behind, thread of the 
Bi ies may from time to time say. ■ • us, most of Us* do-ivot' oven realize', > y- 1 * 


DENVER QUARTERLY 



thgt the 1 fundamental concepts «Vo' 
trie soils of thing which are even, 

•i r open to revision; quite apart from 
’ *'• having np'y idea of how t6 go dboiit 
the revikioi) process. ■ ■ . 

.We are now aware that some sort 
cl;. - professor 
siitCeouv .pv.fr: ; 
i.. would;' have 
familiar "with ; tlio. ' 
ili 4 . thq best .way 
J , ,tb g0 bnck t<j 
( the evolution, . 


Mep 

CangditA 

and tWivyj 

Thc^rt#? 

A rinfaido 


V' : ;■ % ‘ !‘.v‘- v --, L= : vTi to historiansi Even .Sbote V 

v. ! f " . xcv.' .t .• V . in conaotatlon -ot: I iT®ro*ss?/r/,fs/ 

1 j j.i! 33 s2k^ w • I •• • ■ 


news begins, really, on 
page, when Ernie Lewis, 
Ally provides the novel's 
.makes his entrance . " He 
unless he was drunk, 
both, which was just as 
if ho ventured beyond 
pblw bis mangled syntax de- 
praheaslan by all but liis 
|he narrative wears on, Mr 
iown desire to got beyond 
ibles produces a mangled 
fiich is all too comprenen- 
ferms of ambition, thougli 
patical lapses serve only to 
) now far ho is from the 
pane style ho is looking 

Jii, the narrative assumes 
u someone who has aban- 
5 Instinctive speech pat- 
prifet to be on tils bast 


worlds while icnoring their blatant 
disparities; his position is best 
summed up hv the fact that he 
arrives at tlio Umitc of Coninioiis 
stoned out nf liis skull ; but If Mr 
Bloom experts renders to extract 
some significance from Richard's 
division of loyultics, or from the 
actions of others Involved, thou ho 
lias badly miscalculated the extent 
to which it is possible to become 
involved with characters ns risible 
and faceless us his. It may lie a 
heavy scene for (hem ; to tuners it’s 
likely to be altogether too much. 


Somewhere north 


turtle guides her buck to tier starting 
paint, she wakes ami hours iier 
solemn reflections received ns the 
harmless it ml inevitable rumblings 
of n shocked child. 

Tone and emphasis itpurt, the com- 
ponents of llistoirc do hi mcr ure 
common to much, perhaps all, of jean 
Cayrol’s writing : the slow, amazed 
progress of a central figure through 
a lundsenpo at unco funiiliar and 
strange ; the felt presence of n ten- 
sion between innocence and evil ; the 
struggle between a confused desire 
for whaluuess and the seductive 
clarity of partial truths ; the weaving 
together nf prase, poetry and prose- 
poetvy. These elements arc, in a fur- 
ther steue, dependent for him on a 
single ufurtuatlon : that to bo truly 
human Is to uccept true innocence. 
Sucii a perspective implies constant 


easily ufter her. M Cuyrol 1ms not 
trusted her— hi* himself — enough. 


The two I me st ,-md very welcome 
Alfred Duggan re-issues i-oiuuin rliu 
host mid worst work nf j writer who 
wrote iioiltiug bud. Founding 
I'uthcrs (28.3pp. Peter Davies. £2.50) 
has some lively guessing ulmut 
nascent Rome, but crisp surfacu 
never quite bonds with primitive 
content. lVifiier Quarters (224pp. 
£2 .25), however, is probably the 
most brilliant book in rhe canon. A 
Gallic cavalryman from the Pyre- 
nean foothills serves under Caesar 
on tlio Rhine, is recruited for Cras- 
sus, goes with the legions to Rome, 
then via Greece und Syria to the Par- 
thian frontier and the dcbuciu of 
Carr ha o. Cnmul is ait aristocratic 
barbarian willi his nwn critical nUlll- 
thirds ; his commentary on Roman, 
Greek and Hellenistic civilization is 
must illuminating euiernrinmont, 


GEOFFREY ROSE l 
A Clear Iload to Archangel 
187pp. Macmillan. £1.75. 



Think of Mazeppa’s Rida and, per* 
for " a^’l liter view. . haps, of the earliest and little-known 
J^we ate told, ate not romantic novels of Graham Greene, 

will have something of the 
strange, cold) dreamy flavour of Geof- 
second novel. . A young 
. at. ' times, clumsy . seiv uhtiattfed Englishman Is its narrator. 

’. malformed expression; Speaking no Russian, he has been 
beepnie the rule, rather sent as a spy into Russia because, we 
(exception: . . despite . casually learn, he has tlie knack of 

enqent love and kindness ’ total visual memmy. But We are not ....... 

“ion them . "Site concerned with this gift or. these which succeeds, for Its duration, in 

shattered by the bid- . duties,, only with his dutiful attempt.- imposing its mod yet ; true-seeming 

drink was their only to reach Archangel from the fort- world as a small universal. 


ress drhere he was' being tortured by 
the Inadequate but terrible Captain S. 

Our hero does not know where the 
fortress was or where Archangel lies, 
except, presumably, to the north. He 
does not know— ho one knows— the 
political and military situation of the 
country. For this is 1917, a Russia 
where landowners still rule vast 
estates and gypsies create man- 
wolves for their hunting, with Red 
and White -soldiery - roaming be- 
tween, the latter more likely to be- 
friend ft patriotic Englishman, but 
no certainty, in this or it> anything 
else. Fantasy is reality in this care- 
fully limited, almost inhuman novel, 

L!lL -J. Urn 4— 


appeal to the childlike as exemplary • and the accounts of battle ore riU- 
metaphor; and it is precisely (his torly. 



™y 


of a battered baby, it might, for a 
loo 


MICHAEL INNER i • 

Appleby’s Answer . first novel. bave looked more hope* 

iQ?nn Pniianri fin ' : ful> despite the total absence of that 

J92pp. Gollancz, M-60. - (ovo (what iqve ? any love) that 

A satisfactory small obfuscation, but ' people .miist feel, for .someone if 
less so of solution, 'the abominable they are to be Credible, in fiction 
misleading DB f n )jf 0i But to dr op ln t corny old 


had really been built : on. the theme 
v^ne'mied • ‘ ^ ^ '“ U ‘ “ 

*T Dav|e$.- %90. : ' 

vlt seems, n first novel, 

Rations to a qew author — — 7 . . 

Stbry-ibllhig gift' who • colonel's motives for ; . — 

' tW thrniet, technldui ' oWerly spinster wltei-s or.Jndeed, . mflgic fln d then to avoid, conclu'-, 

elao * • being ' insufficiently , s( 0 ns by ! a,’ device . taMuUdof 
clear, .'even in Innos s ^idiosyncratic , except In the weakest SF, will tiot . 
^Biwsian. emotipns fantasy-world. • - 

•« qlstlpctly 'tunhlug 
pretty. h|gh. : 

i * ' - * f n :t ■ 

"A.' ' 1 .. -. . ' . 

j^sh Baqiirtop. £2. 
chman can radge effec- 
romndtlc 


do; 


JOHN WAINWRIGHT i 

A Pride of PfgS 1 


PETER NEWTON 
Sheep Thief 

189pp. Robert Hale. £1.70. ' 
h clumsll’ 

^ ly trivial, — . ... 

Zealand high, country^ may «m - v j nfiIa j lobbying, if pqssIWo tnOre ;• : 

simpiv ,i.. i.i .iiimh mtii* 


loapp. uooerc naie. ti./w. • . ' _ .. .. 

Though clumsily written arid psycho- 22 3 PP< Macmillan. £J«?S. ; . 

logically trivial, this story of New 4 Xnothor good.grlpplngstory of pro- - 


appeal to those who onJoy a : 

maBSXSS-m ^ - > 

certalriiy ' — ~ — * r ' “"7 

l** ; .whoiEa dfr RITCHIE PtiRRY : 


atrociously .written than py^r. 


CAROLYN WESSON : 


%^&ritat ; preae??a. Nowhere Man, i '/ . Poor, Poor} OpheUa - . a 

: 192PP-Conbs.,':£1.7p:'. v .. ; ■; ZiOpp. 1 Gqllancf £k7S. \ 

•g sOuf for themselves. Lines must be ■ dr^V. ^Ritchie • colice stdry. but > oud'; 



aLeRandek THYNNE: 
The Carry-Cot 


■ sfarchad ybuhg Iawyer»;tte last.cer- 
'. rtalnfy Rufily but only ^oubtfufty pf \ 
• anything that coiud count aa formal 


I 163pp. 1 . -VV. H.A«cn, £130.' . , ' : K • V ' ^ '• > r : ' - ^ 
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The make-up is the message 


ItAllOI.n EVANS i 

Editing and Design 

Kntik Five : Ncwspuper Design 

214pp. Heincmami. £4.fi0. 


Si, in ley Morisou once wroto to a 
friend describing newspaper typo- 
graphy as “ a subject that is, in fact, 
much more difficult Hutu it looks 11 . 
Harold Fvuns’s exhaustive work, 
with well over 400 reduced page- 
facsimiles of newspapers of all 
vintages, both demonstrates the 
truth of this remark and displays 
easy n History hi handling the coin- 
plvxities uf its theme. 

To begin with, the status of this 
volume has to he appreciated. It 
cuu be understood, und used, on its 
own ; but it is the fifth and coitciud- 
lug Book of the monumental manual 
which, with the general tide Editing 
anti Design, Elio editor of The Sunday 
Times is producing under the aus- 

? lces nf the National Council for the 
raining nf Journalists. The first 
Hook, Nctosman’s English appeared 
early last year, The intervening 


tli tee have not yet been published j 
they will deni respectively with tiie 
handling of lexr, with news head- 
lines and with picture editing. 
Clearly there is a sensible sequence 
here ; the first four Books build up 
to the summit of the whole series 
in the volume under review. 

There need be no liesitution in 
commending this work in its own 
right, not only as the most detailed 
and instructive manual on news- 
paper design for the advanced 
student and die actual practitioner, 
but also as an illuminating survey 
for the intelligent newspaper reader 
whti is nnt n professional journalist. 

Thus, Mr Evans's second chapter 
provides valuable historical back- 
ground for his central proposition 
that “ newspaper news cannot effec- 
tively be communicated visually 
without newspaper design Taking 
the half -century 1908-1 9GB lie pre- 
sents page-facsimiles, chosen at ten- 
year intervals, from five very 
different English and American daily 
newspapers. 

The three English papers, the 
Daily Express, Daily Min or nnil The 


Times, variously exemplify the trend 
to stronger blit simpler editorial dis- 
play, to horizontal as against verti- 
cal stress in make-up, to the integra- 
tion of pictures with text and head- 
ings in overall page design. It is 
a pity that the facsimiles from The 
Times have been reduced so severely 
that the essential details are hard to 
make out. 

Here, the general point may be 
made that lithographic facility 
of facsimile-reproduction can be 
pressed too far. The substantial for- 
mat mid double-column setting of 
this book has allowed most of its 
many facsimiles to retain' adequate 
clarity ; even those that are heavily 
reduced usually suffice. This, how- 
ever, cannot be said of some reduc- 
tions to what can only be called 
postage-stamp dimensions. 

This is the one very occasional 
blemish in the book's presentation. 
Fortunately it does not affect tlio 
facsimiles illustrating Mr Evans’s 
extremely interesting discussion of 
the " tabloid”, or half-sheet, news- 
paper. His sixth chapter detds with 
this theme, taking It well beyond 


traditional tabloids like the Mirror 
and the Sun. 

In this wider category come tlto 
Evening Slumlord, with the sweep- 
ing changes it introduced in 1969 
and the swltcii of the Daily Mail 
from broadsheet to half-sheet format 
In 1971. Tito Mail initially sought to 
imitate certain styles adopted by 
Newsday, the Long Ishuid evening 
paper which In recent years has 
shown iiow a tubloid cun he sensa- 
tionally successful by eschewing sen- 
sationalism. This is perhaps the most 
instructive of all the America!] 
examples cited here. 

Typical of Mr Evans’s breadth of 
view is Ids devotion of a lung chapter 
to international design, comparing 
twenty-six front pages on identical 
date from all over the world, many 
in foreign languuges. Typical, on 
the other hand, of his intense practi- 
cality are the half-dozen chanters 
widen examine the factors affect- 
ing layout, the elaborate 
from editorial dummy to 
page, and the modes of 
changes. 

Editors of great national news- 
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HI’.VIS IIII.ML'.R i 

100 Years of Posters 

xvl pyi pin* SG plates. Full Mall. 

12. 25. 

Ucvis Ilillicr’s introduction marches 
briskly over fairly well-trodden 
terrain — from Frederick Walker's 
poster fur WUkle Collins's Woman 
in White to Millais’s "Hubbles”, 
Beardsley, Mucha, ChercL, Lautrec, 
Stein lei i, Hassell, the Bcggarstaffs, 
AIcKiiiglii Kan Her, Cassandra and on 
to Lhe present day. Ou the way Mr 
Hillier manages, to make .some ques- 
tionable statements. 1 “ Jbit os *yhe 
claims, “ the practice and example bf 
journalism helped to rid literature 
of the ponderous periods and latln- 
ato words of Victorian writers, the 
economy and- crude symbolism re- 
quired of poster artists encouraged 
the development of an art not slav- 
ishly representational.' 1 Really? If 
Mr Hi I Iter believes that Journalism' 
and postei>designlba did .this trail- 
blaring -work, then he should argue 
the cash at length. Also dpubtf uT is 
his description of the Picasso design 
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for Cannes : the fact that it. consists 
of a painting (far from one of 
Picassos best) which happens to 
have some writing at the bottom 
hardly entities it to be called a 
graphic poster of high cjualky. 
Quibbles upart, however, the 
introduction is sensibio enough, 
though the extremely long lines of 
typo niuke for hard reading. The 
large page size, though, comes into 
its own with the illustrations, which 
are the point of the book. Here at 
least is one book that does justice 
to the size of posters (and unlike 
too, many studies of the subject, Mr 
HUliers teUs.us in tlto notes the 
dimensions of the originals). The 
selection Is excellent. Mr HlUler has 
avoided posters which are excellent 
in themselves but in danger of 
becoming hackneyed by being rev 
produced too of ten— " Skegness is 
so bracing”, for example, or Caa- 
■ sand re’s “ Eroljedu Nord”. Instead,' 
the selection concentrates on pos- 
ters that are less familiar but still 
outstanding, though the choice of 
more recent works seems to have 
been tpadc on no very clear-, prind-' 
pies., . : . 


ARIEL DORFMAN and ARM AND 
MATTEL ART : 

Para leer al palo Donald 
160pp. Bueuos Aires : Siglo XXI. 

As Walt Disney's inquisitors, these 
two authors frankly admit that they 
are not the first to be aware of him 
as a propagandist of imperialism and 
the American way of life. Still, most 
of their time Is taken simply develop- 
ing that thesis, with quotations and 
cartoon clips which (predictably per- 
haps) can prove more cotnpulsivo 
cendlng' than the. prose they ave ern- 
bedded In. 

", Ariel Dorfmon and Armand Matte- 
lart are writing out of AUende’s Chile, 
with more than adequate reason to be 
daunted, by their enemies’ enormity 
within ana without, and by their own 
political precariousaess. Their in- 
structions on , how to read 
Donald Duck, brt how to find him 
disenchanting enough to get expelled 
from yoiir colonial Disneyland club, 
have 1 up earnest vivacity and a hint 
or apocalypse. And their insights 
into the loveless genealogy, the im-j 
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poverislied innoceuce, tho social 
alienation, the money fetishism, the 
metropolitan exploitativeness, the 
presumptuous universality, und so 
on, of Disney’s main characters can 
excite considerable sympathy for the 
critics’ own morality, especially when 
It conies to more recent cartoon 
adventures, where barely disguised 
American involvement in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa is depicted 
with about as much sense of global 
responsibility as Bob Hope puts into 
an average joko for the troops. 

But this is precisely because in 
these areas Disney is lea&t funny; 
or, at any rate, there is an inverse 
proportion betweon tho quantity of 
laughter and Disney’s apparent jump- 
iness when faced with anyone who 
has the gall to offer military resis- 
tance to the United States. In other 
words, any neo-Marxist devoting so 
much tlmo to this particular 
brand of Amaricau consumer poods 
should, ideally, pay more intention to 
the varying qualities, functions and 
contexts of humour itself, Marx’s and 
Disney s souses of it differing as they 
do. 



he locale of consciousness 
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Selections from 1 
1760-1790 - 
144pp. E. A. Go 
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ggl.KS MiCRKI-RV : 

tehlcal Phenomena anil the 
ileal World 

pp.llamlsii Hamilton- £2..10- 

absorbing bonk begins with h 
t working definitions, notably of 
Lid dream (one iu which the 
aer knows he is dreaming), of 
*lucid dream (m which he Is 
M|ite sure) and of an out-of-tlte- 
t, experience in waking life 
L the observer perceives cx- 
j| objects “ from a point of viow 
^coincident with his physical 
1. 

the first and more important 
it»f the book, Charles McCrcery 
kiscs with alarming clarity the 
fam of how ro tell the difference 
„gu psychical, psychological, 
pliysicnl phenomena as sub- 
oly encountoi'cd. How, for 
ce, can you bo certuin whether 
. „ you are dreaming ? To test 
fBanws — even by asking sontc- 
1 else to pinch your arm — to 
ill closely thougl :-out pliilo- 
cal talk, to check your refer- 
1 in a hook, may all prove to 
art of the dream, whence you 
b emerge to a “false awaken- 
dress with anxious haste and 
i on irua rousing, find yourself 
L Oddly onoiigh, Mr McCreery 
not contrast tlds kind of 
jjence with its twin opposite 
Ting life when, suy, failing off 
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h Mcpiutidcr with what semns infinite 
slowness, nr struggling to keep mi 
urgent appointment tty taking tho 
wrong inis through wedged traffic. 
Betting off, missing u train und 
finally losing the wuy on font 
through a maze of streets, the suf- 
ferer finds momentary comfort in 
reflecting that this is so awful it must 
be a dream. 

It is easier to recognize whether 
oi' when you arc having an out-of- 
the-hody experience, because you 
will probably see among the run) 
objects perceptible in oilier people 
your own physical hndy lying, on a 
bed or on un operating table or on 
the road. (It would be interesting 
to know whether it is usually seen 
as itself or as the reversed image 
familiar from the mirror.) In 
these experiences, us Mr McCreary 
points out, tho locale of conscious- 
ness is rlic vital question, since ft 
differs so completely from tliut uf 
the eyes and that of the brain centre 
to which llieir impressions nro 
relayed for interpretation. True, 
that centre has a faculty for 
“making sense" bf the oddest 
incoming data — wituess the results 
of recent experiments with volun- 
teers learning to “soe" correctly 
through spectacles that turned ilia 
world upside down, nr to estimate 
correctly the proportions of a 
visually distorted room. But the 
processes involved rhere were learnt, 
not spontaneous, and the impres- 
sions, however peculiar, came in 
from organs of sight in thoir nnriniil 
place, nor looking down from above 


Bibliography Cnmmiucc, i his 
volume provides an alphabetical in- 
dex of Lancashire families with ref- 
erences to sources for a genealogist 
to consult. The abundance of material 
iu print und manuscript in the 
county's libraries ia emphnsi*ed by 
the editor in his preface. 

Government 

Parris, Hrnry. Staff Relations In 
the Civil Service, l-’ifty Years of 


j hcni.se] Vcs. Wc.irc.aill left wonder- 
jug whut anil where the observer/ 
interpreter in an mn-of-lhu-htuly 
experience inuv be. 

Cuing on in discuss tin- mailer of 
(iistlugui.shiiig between apparitions 
and living persons, Mr McCrceiy 
narrows duwn his terms to a decree 
not everyone would accept. Wliiia 
many people, notably Uosaliml Hey- 
wood, would differentiate appari- 
tions that seem in be aware and pur- 
poseful (emit apparitions tliut do 
not. he defines every apparition as 
an appearance wit limit cuiisrinus- 
iionh. Nevertheless, lie shows how dif- 
ficult. ii is in find any absolutely con- 
clusive wuy iu which the observer 
can toil such an appearance from a 
living person, though be points out 
tlint— empi r icn lly speak i i ig-— I i ving 
people endure longer, interact more 
constantly with their physical en- 
vironment, and are more likoly fa 
be sceu by everyone present titan 
“ghosts' 1 arc. Considering the 
“ materializations " of 1'uMipm Pal- 
lad i no, Mr McCreory examines 
among others a theory that she wus 
able to produce collective hallucina- 
tions among her sitters, hut docs not 
collate it with what is now known 
about hypnnsis— a sttbiect which hna 
much to contribute to the study of 
psychical research, it is significant, 
for instance, tliut pnst-hypuotic sug- 
gestion can cause people ummally 
awake to perceive all manner of 
obiuctis alive nr Inert, that are not 
"there" for anyone else. 

A brief bin illuminating survey of 
psycho-kinesis concludes this part of 
the bnok, which succeeds in snaking 


ditionul learning). Under the hitter 
heading may he grouped the muss of 
saciuingicni material found in the 
enormous cum pi lot ion of history, 
legend and doctrine known as the 
Mahiibhiiraia. Surcs Chandra Buner ii 
is mining the most respected Sanskrit 
schalars in present-day India, and he 
has extracted from the recent critical 
edition of the Mitlinhharuta Issued by 
the BliaiKUirk.ii Research Institute uf 
Pmma the passages which illuminate 
the structure uf Indian society in the 


un iiny romfoi tuhlc assumplions 
about the nature of percept ion, the 
perce Ivor uiul the perceived in 
which the render may previously 
have reposed. 

The second purl of the l>nuk is 
largely concerned with reports of the 
work of the Institute of Psycho- 
Pliysicni llcsourcli ;u Oxford (ilia 
hook, indeed, is Volume Four or its 
1'racccding.s). Clusely connected 
with the argument of the first part 
are excerpts from uccnuuis liy two 
.sensitive and articuiuie observers of 
their own slrange experiences. (Inn 
is the ninetueiuh-cemury Marquis 
d'Tlcrvey dc Siiiiir-Dnuys, who kept 
between the uges nf thirteen and 
eighteen dturies recording and illus- 
trating his dreams. Quite early on 
he began to liavo lucid ones, in 
which lie could think, ciinnso, act — 
e g, by trotting or galloping his 
dream horse to the right or to the left 
—and even oxutn-jiiient by throwing 
himself down from gruat heights to 
see what would happen. The other 
observer, “ Subject H ", who liolonps 
to our own time, also reports lucid 
dreams and records successful ex- 
periment s during their course with 
tiie souses nf sight. It curing and 
touch (taste, smell mid wui nitli were 
less vivid) anil unsuccessful attempts 
to produce pain. It would hu most 
interesting to liuve some comparison 
nf all this evidence with the study of 
bypnogngic imagery. This occurs 
aiming certain people, <ucli ns the 
sixteonth-cemury l)r Cardan, a twen- 
tieth century psychiatrist now dead, 
u contemporary Tiiiiise wife — who pro- 
duce for themselves InMween sleep- 


ing -itid iu.il.ing us il wen- a s«i it s uf 
colour lilitiK which they watch with 
ilu* intense bur detached inieresi of 
cinema-goers. 

There are comments oil souk- lifiy 
instances of niii-af-ihc-hudy experi- 
ences received by the hi-iiiiue ufter 
the publication of the Director's hunk 
on the subject, und a tune uboni the : 
fulfil me m nf Mr McCrcery's hiigges- 
lioit in Science Philosophy and ESP 
that an accelerated alpha- rhythm 
would be found in the elect rn- 
cncepbrilngiamN of those " in n state 
of conscious cxirn-se usury perccp- 
t inn (What happens, one wonders, 
L(i people who, as Dr Urey Walter 
reported in his 1969 Eddington 
Memorial Lecture, have no alpha- 
rhythm at ail, apparently because all 
their thinking takes me Form nf 
visual imagery ?) 

Tho remaining paper deals with 
some experiments undertaken or 
various sncinl levels in detennine 
whether the eldest born nf a family 
was more likely tliun the others to 
succeed In ERF tests ; a du tailed 
uiutlysi.s of the results shows tliut <ia 
the whole this was so nod discusses 
possible reasons. Mr McCrcery cites 
the findings of (kilcuii, f lav cluck 
Ellis und Olliers abmu tiie gen- 
eral ubility of eldest children, 
blit lends in iitidvreMiniHte the 
probability that, having been 
“ dctliroocd " and dopvived of 
much of the conscious cnnitmi men- 
tion with their mnthers to which tltcv 
were accustomed, they may develop 
in compensation u high degree uf 
telepathic awareness in mder m re- 
main linked with her. 


at some length but it icntiiiiis. mi- 
fortnnuiely, rat her ah sane. The 
accounts of the equipiiivnt needed 
and of the techniques required for 
ils successful practice an* expressed 
cleuily and well. A few. cuAe-liis- 
torie.s are given, und the ii lustrations 
and diagrams are useful and agree- • 
able. Knowledge of the point s' where 
acupuncture can 11 be applied ' Is hf 
assistance in dealing will! a physical 
attack from another person, in a way 
not unlike judo, while colour blind- 


Eiiropc. More impuii.iui. peiliapc, 
to stump collectors in Britain is ilu> 
up-tn-date pricing of those lists mu 
covered liv the short-lived sectional 
cniitloRuex. these iot-ludhw Utissio, 
Turkey anil Yugosluvin, fur ivhicli 
the old ,197(1 , oiie-ynJume Kurope 
catalogue was .<tilf doing dutjf- To 
each case, quire apart fmm pricing, 
extensive rewriring hns rt-ndpici! the 
1970 cMiilnj>tit> iihMiifir. 
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subject-matter and me here tcxtaialiy 
To those interested ia tho evoiutiou produced. The author’s adpraaca 
of industrial re lotions in the Civil reflects tho almost . invstical reyer- 
Serviceat a time when these ore moVe once which the Mahiibhilrata enjoys 
in the news than- usual, this, is ah • io the estimation of so many of 
important book. It enntaios a valu- India's pcoplon even today he him- , 
able critique of the Fulton Report, self would elevate it to the position 

and Vefl — * • niM 

between w 

eminent as un employer and Its 'obli- 
gations in sustaining an incomes 


account of a fortJi'.nf medicine of 
which very little Is kniowo'ih the 
West, but which is widely used lit the 
East. 


policy. 


L'eflects- wisely on the conflict.- of one of tho ;f acton uniting the dlf- • 
>eu the obligations of tlifl'Gov* farent races mid cultures, of indta. I 
’ ■■ ' *■ This volume is essentially intended 

for Sanskrit scholars ; the historians 
and sociologists must await Dr 
. Banerjl',s furfher clu^idaiion of this 
.theme. . . 
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History : 1 

Subhaumanian, N/ HUtary of Tamil- 
nad to A.D: 133 6. 431pp. Madurai : 
Koodal. Rs35. . 

N. Subrahmonlan'a .comprehensive 


For.wARTti, Cwkn MAftliiAkr. 6'otne 
you not from Afewcasile. 1 Folk 
Songs and Dnitpo Tunes from tho 
North. 48pp. Newcastle on Tyne: 

Frank Graham. • Paper hack, GOp. Religion 


Local History 

Davis, Richard W. Political Chdriae 
and - Continuity 1 760-1 8S5. A Buck 1 


ipiiy and Memoirs 

k Ena with Brod, Rdth Hagy. 
r Tiv/gg « Medium. 295pp. 
p. Allen. * £3. . 

writes of her lUe and actl-. ■ 

Ewmply, siqcerqjy and directly, 

I ca^efui to pQifit out .that "l)p ' 
w medium, can guarantee” to/ 
p anything. : Her dwri, experi- ‘ 

Kt® 0 t groat interest. Thus It 
^toaiJM to find that her sensa- 
®n going into a trance should 
we so closely those of the six- 
'entury physician, . Jerome 
ed jo' do'so' Inorder 

[in^of gou() : * I get', 
ihe back of my neck, 
frit the spine ", writes 

UTOS; Cardan has been quoted 
In the place be- 
nehrain called the perebellura, 
ltse ^ through the spine ’’. 

^JS8 conducts .stances in a 
’ an ^ reproductions 
? p * ,r ® c °™inM of .wjiat went. 
l«mS f a WjMiOi&TeiMarks in 
iunn and sitters! comments in 
».?rfV mo , st ^tfiresring; •: The 
to ? s ^ ta ? n her ex- 
[iL'i^d'j'ninaitcly spifltua- 

bSSL?** 1 a ^ribed- to - m tlvq, 

J»Wle. ; , who 'are - “/seldom 
as the Ago 
i^Jf -^' TJthev Side,, “pasfr; . 

! T. r 1 ! ^ «RrIc ‘^ody^are 

i 

fep 0uciuon. chapters describing j^d overMas ^ t tn* m rtunr FaN moro about |hls bccuitku her Yerslpn ' 

wo. 529pp: Macmillan- £6l adventures, court IiCo.Jora! (wvern- Manaka, VoSnio of “ EaH Brand.' 1 for example, is tlte - 

.. j ment, social rngniiixatjon, ond litern- a. AcHpon«n^,143pp. TokYo i same art that Ip-Bruce arid Htokho of 

tomtona ■ ture r 0, ( v yvl,lc J 1 Profe^nr Sul^foh- .. WeaclierhJIl. DiMribuWd by Phot . 1?B8- , v, ort ,e cates Jhp.hemdrt^f 

mnnian'is a" ocknowleduqd . . .. ^onvp./ j, .. r . ••. / . . ; --i- •. tho sltiHOrs qre Riven ; hi 1 ptiibrs no ■ 
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Smr4, „bieh r'-VVdjilefn medicinfe s femaDis : I; ; 


The International Il'tejV Who. 
: Thiny-Sixtlr Editioii, 1972-73. 
!y8$6pp. Euiopa FuhUcOlions. llO. 

T’/io-lFrirei s' and Artists’ Ytiir Rook 
■1973. A Directory for Writers, 
artists, playwrights, writers lor 
Film, radio anti television,' photn- 
• k raphe rs and 1 composers. 426pp. 
B lac k.-' Paperback, £1. 


history of Tamilnad is a typical ex- iugliantshire Study. 262pp. Newton 
ample, (if the excolietu work which . Abbot: David and Charles. £4.95. 
historians of, southern. India are now 

turning out.' It is scholarly, detailed For tills study nf electoral politics in 
and authoritative, and Is to he ,the Mod al the ip Reform Act 
followed by another volume, which- and afterwards, Richard Davis con- 
will bring the record .up to modern ceiuratea bis attention on Buriang. 
times T Tie events he^set out WUI hurtshire .forj^asons dkplamed ji 
be largely .unfamiliar fan many stU- bis introduction, Ilis study ques- 
dents, except 'ht so far as they int-. -lions the old assumption that tho 


There arc now half-a-dozen collec- 
tions bf Northumbrian and Durham 
folk songs and pipe tunes issued In 
paperbacks -by Frank Grdharrr. Tho 
present' Volume is . not the firsit to 
draw on the collection 'bf Gwen 
Marclium Pohvartli. . ; It contains a 
uunibeV of songs and tunes that were 
given ' general currency by W- G;. 
Whittaker half a century ago j others 
are not familinrouLSidc their locality. . 
There is only one criticism - to.be 
made of sn valuable a publication — - 
its lack of pny edit fir la I comment- 
Admitlodiy, ihts is uat usunily a 
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ingly t*elated ( t ; as is ;Utff • !. 

reaction associated \\vmvitno rl6e pr v: ■. 

Vijayonogar'. There 'Bte cxcolieiU' » 

.chapters describing Tamil overseas 


Medicine 1 
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appeared .100 years ago in Play ford 
hut llio verses to which il is set ntc 
hot given iu Chappell nor. jn- either ’ 
of the reviiiious ,of -Chonbot) hy 
Wbold ridge qr Simpsbw. : Th many 
cases “ Amhor's cnlleqtion ” is given 
as tnu source, but we ought to lib told 
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Jacob, Micukai . Pop Coes Jesus. 

. 104pp. A. R- Mowbray. Paperback, 
50p. 

Micheal Jadub, a; .wiUpvjriier and 

G ross officer ford missionary society, 
as owihlned “piip religion' in 
Britain arid North America. ■ Hi* 
attitude, is sympathetic but critical. 
Included arc most ,of the group*' 
which' (in his own Idiunt) ** have hit 
tho news^pers; bf special: interest ; 
H-hU- chap ter on 1 the laSacr-known 
but perhaps 1 most signifJcont a of them, 
the Fwqiare Movdmhril, which camu 
here from! ItoJw sihd Is' workirig Tn 
nnany^dier iparfmftf :the world.' This' 
!*■ '^nbbablyL tho beat^ 'iM'trbiliitifidii.tu. 
tio ^ hdw youth for ;Ci*i|rti:” fimups 
jjet published liv i Britain *. its <hori 
p.-tragiaphs, will? ; popular ••.lung 
pit last's, are' h'fiWUnii hut ivpu'si’ti- 
cutive of tlw life-style described. 

WiM.LAMS, Rf K. Fivtli ttiul The J-iilf ll. 

1 34 rip- A.--..R. Mowhriiy. .Puper- 

( buk;**,. . 

The Bisliup of Leicester 4ms . al wa v* 
tr'uutctl -very s'erldiudy the rliuigc 
to tench given to- bishops at Their 
cqnsdcra*ioili L «n<l his sormuus und 
lectures •'have bpeq supported, by a 
rtuntbef of small hooks which demon- 
stratb-'tho wide extent- of ills theo- 
logical re^tOPfl; ;» I»» ! itii latest vnl- 
umejwhica Jrt vei'y grind indeed. Uo 
first diScit&sel’.the .voriouk meuniirgs 
of jbe WbW, “.fpitlt-V, itntl then 
turps,, directly to Hie Christian 
: Faith, bow it' is developed and main- 
twined, rbrnurih tliu changing ten-, 
kqjriea, iiow. it' Juts if*» iiniil'diinHs, arid 
how |t tfi i6 .be psed in the world', 
where- it nan to functlnri. This; book, 
is 'Conservative in glio best scqsa of 
tho ward, but the .Bishop’s, essential 
;commt)n*sens(? acceiits the coifiribii' 
(Ions i ntade; by scholarship ; ho lias 
read ihe moderiis as .weli as the 
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I'll [lift s. "J| uf .vimerily acui fit in- 
nrvi c»f his nivii hulii’f is always 
iIi.mc, espot tally in the chapter on 
(he Imri/on;. of the I'uilli, tvhere he 
is tun list lulu'll hy the liiliils Id Lhe 
t'lui st i tin’s knowledge, and secs that 
Sue nee Inis similar limimtium. it 
is -i Mimll hunk, ens.v to read, and 
tan h t > warmly uiihh tended. 

Science 

Oil. ms, John Sielvaut The I'ision of 
Ulonj The tixlrarifdiuaty Nat nra 
uf tlin Ordiiitiry. 2 Mp[>. Chur inti 
Knijj> hi. £1. 

The immiliir exposition of scieiivc is 
lioi sue li a ketiliire uf piihlisliirig now 
as il was when .jcuiis. Ktirliuglon mul 
(MIiihm nf the sumii calihte were, writ- 
ing. possibly heemtse many more 
people can umv iiihIcihKiikI wlml 
sot* ti lists say in I heir linnk-s. Auinng 
the |ir»it ririciuei s ,f. J>. Cnlli.s tins won 
a special plitie. nut merely by his 
scientific accuracy, lull rImi !iy the 
s|ileiniimr nf liis language. This vol- 
nine fiiiiLuiii.s select inns front three 
of his hunks — Paths uf f.ight, The 
Mining Water* and The Triumph of 
the Tree. Mr Cnlli.s has untied at and 
successfully achieved a sc (| ncnce nf 
thought in imicIi section. 

SucLil History 

A 111 SON. K. S. Tint Seeds of Time, 
being u short history af the /laffuvr 
General anti Rapid Hospital, IWitf. 
IW.i . J . I«|ip. Belfast : Brough, 
Cut and Httim. 

R. S. Allison's “short 11 history tills 
n large volume and provides in great 
detail the earlier part of the story 
of Belt’u sfs chief hnspiinl, nf which 
the modern history since its roincor- 
puraltmi UJt the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital in 1901 was published twenty 
years ago. It is min t* I han n domestic 
acioinu. for l)i Allison discusses tho 
IKihlic health unil inerijoil practice 
of the city ihmigli a timu of active 


refju in and pnigrevs, luclinliilg the 
effect mi tin* (ire vale nee of jiiiriicii- 
lar diseases of belter working condi- 
tion'. and a good water supply. He 
also surveys the beginnings in about 
1821 ) of academic medical education 
in support of tile clinical leaching in 
lln> itospi tal. Biographic:; of the 
principal worthies enliven the 
numerous cxlraefs from old minute 
bonks and statistical reports. 

Do uni n, Cuius t ini-:. Urban leader- 
ship in Western India. Politics and 
Communities in Rnmlxtv Citv, 
lft<l(MN 85 . JfKpp. Oxford 'Univer- 
sity Press. £6. * 

Cun side ring the political und social 
import mice of the contribution which 
urban leadership made in iltu de- 
velopment of iialiimu] consciousness 
and iiuiioiml resources in nineteenth' 
century India, It is perhaps remark- 
able that so lit lie attention hus been 
puid to (he conditions amidst which 
this leadership tool, shape. Christine 
Dobbin’s book — an udupiuiion. as she 
stm.es, of un Oxford DPliil thesis— 
helps tn remedy this deficiency so 
far as Runihuy is concerned. The 
inland of 'Honihuy, with its magnifi- 
cent harbour, has for long been tut 
important centre of sea-borne com- 
merce ; Inn its great opportunity 
cm nu with the esialili.sliment of Bri- 
tish rule in' Western India. The city 
held a strong at tract I an for numerous 
different classes of people in scurch 
of com mer clttl opportunities, iutel* 
led nit I pu ran its, or just plain jobs. 
I>r Dobbin $hnws that no single elite 
group evolved from this mixture— 
influence was .shared between tlio 
sliolius nf commerce and tho intelli- 
gentsia of the pen and the robo. 

Sim traces haw each group re- 
acted in conditions under the British 
Ru.i and h»w conservative ami social 
reformist principles exerted a 
divisive influence. So much power 
lay in the heads uf the shotias and 
tlio casie-heuds rhui the intefli- 
IteutsiH, failing tn find the support 


that they wanted locally, began to 
join with like-minded outsiders on 
an all-1 ndiu nlnifprm. bypassing the 
inlricacie.s of a civic life which they 
could do comparatively. little In 
shape. As the educational gap 
between the two elites became 
narrower, however, both sides began 
in find common ground in move- 
ments nf religious reform, and the 
she t in, like- the intellectual, runie-tn 
be involved in all-Indiu affairs, 
political us well as religions. Only 
very slowly, ns the author makes 
plain, did imy challenge to the two 
elites emerge front the lower castes 
and communities traditionally ex- 
cluded from knowledge and power. 
Tli is honk is a model uf careful 
scholarship and research. 

Social Studies 

Hum.. David fliditorl. Family 
i'ntvrlu. ’Kipp. Duckworth. £. 1.45 
(paperback. £ 1 . 25 ). 

This second edition of a series of 
essays, originating from talks at a 
Child Poverty Action Group confer- 
ence and first published in October, 
1971 , shows signs of busty und piece- 
meal updating. Regrettably, the 
addition of prefaces, notes ana post- 
scripts make these important (but 
never easy to read) essnys somewhat 
harder to follow and diminishes their 
impact. Some recent relevant de- 
velopments, such as tho Housing 
Finance Act and the proposed tax 
credit scheme, are not covered. 

Ci^titK. Ronald W. A Biography of 
the Nuffield Foundation. 224 pp. 
Longman. £ 3 . 95 . 

The Nuffield Foundation lias existed 
for thirty years; it was in 1943 that 
the late Lord Nuffield endowed with 
£10 million his foundation for “tho 
advancement of social well-being ” — 
the last big gift in the motor million- 
aire's long fist of charitable dona- 
tions. It has since helped in a 


variety of pmjcits. aim mg them (lie 
jutlivll Bank tuluscnpi', ecological 
resent cites in U good a. hint! rvchtmu- 
liiui in South Wales and food pm- 
cessing. Tile author has hud tree 
access in records hut there luis been 
no restraint on hi* liberty to criticize. 

Mk.Ui. Sim- hii up. Free the Male 
Mini ! Tile manifesto of the 
Men's l.ilierutirm Movement. 
J rripp. Michael Joseph. £ 2 . 

After Women's f .it* an American 
luimorisi states his policy for a 
masculine ditto. An amusing hook, 
bin when it tomes to iuctics Shep- 
herd Mead does nut shrink front 
putts that arc hard, and where 
others would just smite Lite enemy 
hip and iliigli liis targets are most 
closely de lined. 


Travel ami Topography 

Fair tax, John and Cook, Sylvia. 
Ours Across the Fad fie. 8,000 

miles hy rowing boat. 255 pp. 
William Kimhcr. £ 2 . 90 . 

Here is the log of rite ocean rowers, 
livery thing is in the book— the seu, 
the weather, the logistics, the rela- 
tionship, the mishaps, the domestic 
detail and the triumph. 

I.F.wtS, Ralph. Scene in Sussex. 
14 Gpp plus unnumbered plates. 
Reseurcli Publishing. £ 1 . 50 . 

Itoutys on Sussex life and the Sussex 
scene which embrace history, sport, 
theatres, the coastal resorts, pubs, 
and much else. It is .something of a 
hotch-potch from which a good deal 
of local lore cun he extracted, though 
blemished by a rather obtrusive 
facet i nit site ss. 

Wood, G. Rkhkmu). The North 
Count i-y. 320 pp. Hale. £ 3 . 50 . 

It is not tusy to compress into one 
volume an account nf a region as 
wide, varied nod full of surprises as 
the North of Ftiglund, and G, Her- 
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Uanlkli) and stlccU-J .i^jx-ia. of 
modern .S'eandiuuwmi Inc am n-. 
Jlie nl ipeud -. ill he «n Hie rcule 
£1,764 lit JM.3W, plus | : S.S.U.. 
bhl U is hopvd m ninke ihc .ip 
nolmmcni iiimullv within ihr. luuve 
11,164 to 3 5 . J'J 7 : 

Dclullf of iTic H|vpi •inimeni nu> 
be obiaiucd Juan Hie l:HaWi-h- 
nieni Ollicer. L'nivrruiv ol L^>l 

Anglia 1 N.»ri' k-h,- NOR X4H. «hh 
whom Ap|ilieiiiii,np (ink oops only) 
Rsgetliet ssiUi the nanus ami 
adJrevHfs ol (lirce pi-r^ons in whom 
reference nt.iv be nude, kInmiIiI he 
liHlgeil not later dun M Marsh. 
1*373. . 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Female, possibly qualified, 
with experience in library 
work concerning business 
subjects, required by Pro* 
fesaional Assoclallon. 
Duties will Include cpla-. 
logulng, • •• claesiflpailon. 
Answering enpulrlea and 
other Qenerql wdrk. Typing 
eeseniial. Five-day week: 
Salary C 1 , 65 q pie. plus Hr*. 

Please write or telephone 
stating age, experience end 
quatHIcaflons to: 
the Librarian, 23 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1 . ; . 
Tel. 01-633 9120 


LIBRARIAN 

• 1 

Tbe Taviilork fniflnfe of MOmOB 
BfUrfjonv ’ 1 focki' * Cfcwftrtd 
Lihrorian IM Ibr .TsviMock Joint 
Ubrar>. to tforl fm«*dl*l«ly Wr 
KiUCY, • 1473. '' .. . ... _ rii ..-. 

SolBiy occofdlng In iln Lpfoit 
Scale of f lie I’nlverylly of I nmfon, 
conuMncIng «i . not lew ihju 
£ 2,539 per annum, Irtchililf «*f 
London Weighting. ! . 

Candidoiei should liavd.-' 4H.W h 
degree In soclrt itHmi ox., haw 
lied : lubMantixl iMpdrlenco « 
WclRl -'dcleoco 'libfgrjr. 

, r . % i . ’ . 

Application forms and furthn' de- 
(all 9 Mb be oblatscd Iron* lhe 
Aullfbnf Secreiary, Tbe Tail* lock 

loMfiufo of n««aa. ReWtloob, US 
fir W m Laos. London NW'.fa J*A. 


W0RCE8TRR C0LLEC& 


Required lot busy lechmciil libmiy uf iin 
Qxpandlng him ol Conoulllng Enqirieer:i. 

Salary Dll,ios Wl11 >ncludo lyping. general liljraty 

“ housekeeping and support wmk lo pro- 
|jp fessional library sinii. 

Previous experience would be an ad van - 
£1 SOB ,a ° e - Typing ability essential (IBM 
wi|uww Eleclric). 

Salary comniensuiaie wiili age auc) 
experience. 

Write giving full particulars lo : 

D. W. Tilpttes 

R. TRAVERS MORGAN 6 PARTNERS |MM A 

WilUagton House imt 

Strand. London WC 2 R OAR AvAlS 



ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 


Applications ore Invited for 

Assistant Librarians 

In lhe following bronchos ol the County Library Service : 
Harlow Area Libraries Epping Area Libraries 
Frlnlon Area Libraries • County Library Headquarters 
(8 posts In all) 

Salary scale A.P. 2'3 (£ 1 , 530 -£ 2 . 100 ). 

Applications (no loims) in writing, giving lulf details to ; 
County Librarian, County Library Headquarters. 
Qoldley Gardens. Chelmsford, Essex. 


LIVERPOOL CITY LIBRARIES 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN 

(E 2388 E 2 . 661 ) 

Applicant], -‘.In m>m be li'col gmcinmrni nffa-erg *^rv(n a In 
linglantl (o\Llndlng I iiinlxii) nn,l Wnlro. nm»( |i>ic cirviieoce uf « 
Music Uhigry and. hue fii pifpruprUte titutt or be ChermtU 
IlbrarUns. 1 ■ 

•'nmmeivfag ulit) accovJinp tc >i>ulifiruii>in'- end tip.- -I cikc 
iicncrol local gnvermni.nl ciHulnwn, 4 p]'l.' ■ i"S<«h'i »nh a— ivlgitce ' 
ynilh remuvgl, etc cipvnivi in jppn>priaic i^l. 

Application fninu. ntiirnfbtc h> the 12ili Mar.h, IU73. are nhUnuhl^ 
.from the City Librarian, 0 .-iil>hI Mbrgrlrt, William iframii .Street, 
Liverpool, L3 Sh\V. • •’ 

STANI T y 1 fOLM W. Oiler r iccutive and Town Clerk.. 



' BUC KIH 6 tf AMSHIBE 
COOHIY 
' UK»T 


SENIOR 

assistant 

Beaconsfield 

library 

Salary :A.P. 3 . 

£ 1 , 803 *£ 2 ,T 0 O p.«- 

n;j.C. condition* Qi Ser- 
vice. Successful applicant 
subject to medical 'exam- 
Removal expenses ,ol up to 
E 11 S’ and lodgings allow- 
ance of £5 per week pend- 
ing removal Mortgage 
advances and ' guarantees 
, also' available in Certain 
circumstances. . ■ . . ; ■ 
: Appllbatk>n 8 'i(n<» ; forms) to- 
gether with the nameo and 
addressee ot two relerees, 
to lhe County Librarian. 


barnsbury. school 
FOR GIRLS * 

Bfrntiiury Park, I ivevjioal Raid.' Ai. 1. 

Chartered 

Librarian 

required fa* a nc'rty iirganlwJ lihigry 
iMoiinr centra i>fo> Ing an impanant 
pan in ihc iniellectiul life uf rtfe 
vchooJ. Inform iu lOlaldguii'g and 
V'i'llnpiwi lo woik ai' * member of 
a trairt aifontiil. 

Salgfjr scale ; £1,944 (u £2:424. ‘ 

F<ir further Jefoib aNmt l|ie uilinuf 
please iv, niaci tb« llt.-.ifniiitrcvi O el ; 

* 5 * 7 . ■ 


.fiipfuvrri.Mi J q*n» from- itr 

KAstttkm-. MfRcev.-. KmAitA jfc 

r/i-fip* ,.f tnmpUttit . tipp/hyllopi 
‘Hh .ifui li W7J.’ 


whom further details m^y 
be obtained. 


London Borough - 
• ” oMpilnglOn . 

ASSISTANT ; 
; CATALOGUER:; 

. {AP HI 81 , 947 -^, 244 ) / 
j {Including L.W.)* 

AppUcBliono ate inVriea from 
BuftflUIr ' qutlined P#l*on» Kit 
fhe Vbqv* poil. 
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Assistant or 
Senior Assistant 


ssrw\Hs,ga 




AUSTRALIA 

Public Service of Tasmania 
Stale Library 

Librarian - Burnie 

Salary Range: $B, 620 -SR .821 per annum ( Gmduotii) 

S5.643-S6.683 per annum fNon-Graduaie) 

Commencing salary v/lll be deiorniinecf in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 

Location: Burnie is (he main centre (or Tasmaiilo's 
thriving nnd picturesque North-West Coast whore the 
emphasis is on industry, agriculture and tourism. 

Duties: Supervise the Burnie Library and lhe day-lo-day 
work of the Regional Llbiary Headquarters including 
preparation of staff rosters. Soleci adult books (or pur- 
chase. Control and coordinate book receipt and 

distribution processes. Supervise book request and cata- 
loguing procedures. book exchangn programme, 

withdrawals from stock, accounting routines lor peity 
cesh expenditure and recording of income. Maintain 
statistics for the Region. Undertake publicity work as 
directed. Deputise tor lhe Regional Librarian as 
necessary. 

Qualifications : Associaleshlp of the Library Association 
of Australia or recognised equivalent qualifications, At 
least 5 years post qualification experience. A University 
degrno would bo an Advantage. 

Recreation, long service end sick leave are provided anri 
superannuation ia compulsory lor permanent uflrceis. 
Passages can bo arranged and ra>i»onflblo removal 
expenses are paid. 

For application forms and further Information please wrlie 
lo the Agont General for Taqmanle, 4 SB Strand, London 
WC 2 R ORJ. Applications close on Wednesday, 21 March. 




CITY & COUNTY 
OF NORWICH 


Norwich Public Libraries 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN 


AppMctiliarg 4f» tavjfad bom aullabfy qua(|'(«d i^d A»e*fi«r*Afl 
tor info new post. SaUuy wllbln AP4 IK.? IW tZ 3CU| 

Tne fliccettfiii Cdnoidnlo will unde, fake li e wWole ol ni4'v-..nB 
fend eauipnino a fliamotViono ikctU lending m>iic® o«-a »o 
open in Oclobet In lbe Norwich Central Lending LiU«a<y. Tne non 
■Iso 'involve* full rotponslbimy far llie acj^trunlHHon and m*in- 
lenanc* or the praeent music' coUeclicn. Removal .«« census •na 
iempo>«i YbovBina. may be fivai liable. 

Application (orms and Amber- particulars may.pe cdarr.ed hem 
lhe City Ulnar jan. Ceniral Library, Norwich NQH fifE. aud'ceirv- 
plated eppllcaltona. ivalrlctad |o La cal Qonarnment O» r co*« 
. terVfon in'- England (excluding Landed aid Wares 4noi,ie l« 
refeUgd by' 169) March. »B73. r " 


COLOMA COLLEGE' OF EDUCATION 
; - WEST WICKHAM* KENT , 

Appticdllons are invited foe lhe post of 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

(full or part-time). Previous library . experience 
desirable. 

Salary according lo age and experience 1 in tha range 
E 702 -E 1 . 308 . Could suit retired person with experience. 


Apply In 

writlqg lo: The Principal, Co) 


The Principal, Cojoiiw College ol Education, 
Wickham court, Lsyhams Road, 

West Wtckhsm, Kent.pRA 9 HK^ ■ 


Ctoaifig dale 9 th March, 1973 . 



,'Twn tiiM-diUe:.reicartli ediross arv nqulrrd fur .i 
’• pCWuil; df 3 ,Ot 'J yvers, respuiurble in thr'llriilnn.i! 

-. - Bi;«rd, uj Work upon Walkelt and', fjirnr.'-i 
- DICTIONARY OF ANpRYAtfiL'S AND 
1 ptjjF.tiDQN YMOUS ENGLISH WTRUATURU ivlitch 

■ >in nqw in the pYoixis nf retlSimK Tlie pominna wfll 
- be;, uf Imcjrefr (o wtrem, graduates (nr uf 

• -.'.'feJijiiilaii iiaadlne) with lUi ‘iWttCT* Iri ,tif|illu(*iuphv 
end - EnRllfcb; flier«ure. : altfed ;ti» ' an' futertst in 
"piiblifeHirfg'njid adfflldfsirAilpib i : 

. ..Owe ‘itiMarch: editor will Iwi lisxcd, In' Okford 'ulth ' 
; l^c Bodidarl UbwryV wbljo fhe wcnnrt 

. may M veiiaifeU/tp. WotK clilrar tiL'JViiWrf ,*»r Urn-. 

• dqn. Th^vs^lgcy •; will btf In line ,ivfth ihiiii ' fiw a 
iiinjbr}bt jiWrtsiit uni verity t.uittirpf e^ii rci'jver- 
able btuirtitw espCtues ,iyl M also lie paid.. ;! <■;_ 

A^plicBiiU ftkbiild vwriti gUlua 1KL4SN -of. vntu 
i-^pertcncd and ^aHncaUunii ioi -: 

l'. .f, ■' Tbe. DlvIiroiisV ATaoagfhg pfciicrot 
■ ;WlvW--*:»pyd 1 to. 


Tweedrkuo. Couif V 
:f If aigb stretf. . . i ■ 

• . wUnlHicftt- mi TYJ., ■ 
i .4 .pMstoji iff /.pngftiun- Grh up' f t 4 . 


















